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New Books 





Van Tuyl’s New Business Arithmet 


New Complete Business Arithmetic .......... .. $1.48 
New Essentials of Business Arithmetic ......... . . $1.20 


By GrorcE H. Van Tvoyt, of Evander Childs High School, New York, 
N. Y., Instructor in Business Mathematics, New York University and 
Columbia University. 


LL that is best in the author’s previous books on this subject appears in these new 
books, combined with added features conforming to present business conditions 
and methods. The treatment of many topics has been reorganized and modernized 

and new problems have been added. Among the particularly excellent features are: 


(1) New suggestions for the applications of aliquot parts to simple calculations; 
(2) A very effective drill chart in simple interest; (3) An interesting device by which 
practice on the forty-five primary combinations is combined with the addition of num- 
bers in columns so as to develop both accuracy and skill; (4) New, practical, labor- 
saving methods of multiplication; (5) Enlarged and extended work on graphs; (6) 
New instruction in Billing and Trade Discount which includes the handling of invoices 
from the time of their receipt by the buyer until the bill is paid and vouchers filed; 
(7) The new rates of brokerage charged in the New York Stock Exchange are given, 
together with the transfer tax—both Federal and State—charged on sales. 


The difference between the two texts isin the omission from the New Essentials of a 


number of the more advanced topics and problems to be found in the New Complete 
text. 


Zerbe’s Elements of Commercial English 


By J. L. ZersBxE, Assistant Professor of English, University of Pittsburgh, 
Head of English Department, Duffs-Iron City College, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
434 pages. Price, $1.40. 


COURSE for commercial classes which teaches the kind of English now required in 
the best business houses. Not only does it emphasize the proper grammatical re- 
lations of words in sentence structure and provide the necessary word study and 

vocabulary building, but it also furnishes sufficient work and drill which will give the 
pupil the proper skill in this phase of composition. 

The treatment is arranged in units in which the material is so classified 
as to correlate letter form, punctuation, spelling, syllabication, sentence structure, 
diction, and the principles of composition with commercial correspondence. The text 
is adapted to both individual and class instruction. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Cincinnati ee Boston Atlanta 
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Measurement and Adjustment Series 
Edited by Lewis M. Terman 


The Goslings 


A Study of the American Schools | | Education of Gifted 


by UPTON SINCLAIR 1 | Chil d 
Who owns the schools, and why? | ren 
Are your children getting education, or | By Lutu M. STepMaNn 
propaganda ? And whose propaganda ? A book that deals with the educational problem 
No man can ask more important ques- | | of gifted children and sets forth principles and 


| methods best adapted to their training. It de- 
scribes projects and activities provided for the en- 
richment of the curriculum in the Opportunity 
Room at the Training School, University of Cali- 
fornia, Southern Branch, and gives detailed case 
| histories of sixteen of the highly endowed chil- 
| dren in that group. 


tions than these; and here for the first 
time the questions are answered in a book. 


From H. L. Mencken: “The fruit of a 
long and painstaking investigation of the 
public schools of the United States, the 
facts it presents are of the utmost impor- 
tance. The story is told with humor, and 
has a racy, picaresque color. I have read 
the book with great delight, and shall read 
it again.” 


From Fioyp Deti: “Written with a 


| The author has for several years had charge of the 
Opportunity Room described in her book and has 
| devoted her entire attention to the study of the 
problem. 
} 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Dr. Lewis M. Terman says in the Editor’s Introduc- 
tion :— 


“Miss Stedman’s rather detailed account of 
the methods she has found most useful in 
her five years’ experience is an important 


magnificent and tragic candor.” | educational contribution. It should be of 
| interest not only to teachers of similar 
“THE GOSLINGS,” classes, but to educators in general, and 

' | oad 

464 pages; cloth $2, paper $1.00. oe 


Cloth. viii+192 pages. Price $1.80 


“THE GOOSE-STEP,” 
488 pages; cloth $2, paper $1.00. 


| 

1 | 

The two volumes, cloth $3.00, paper $1.50. | | 
| 


For sale at bookstores or sent postage free from 


the publisher. | WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


bs wa ° © | | Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Upton Srvc LAIR, Pasadena, California. \ | Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 















































Two Important Products of Today’s Thought 








THE WENTWORTH-SMITH MATHEMATICAL SERIES 


ESSENTIALS OF ALGEBRA ESSENTIALS OF GEOMETRY 














By Smith and Reeve By David Eugene Smith 

ARRIES out effectively the re- ONFORMS to the latest recom- 

quirements of elementary alge- mendations of the National 

bra of the National Committee and Committee and of the College En- 
of the College Entrance Examination trance Examination Board. The in- 
Board. One hundred and fifty pages creased number of exercises, the 
deal with “practical” algebra—the special emphasis on great basal 
formula, the graph, the directed propositions, the easy approach to 

number, and the simplest type of the meaning of a demonstration, 

equation; the remainder of the text the new and interesting applications, 

is devoted to algebra required for and the methods of attacking the 

more advanced courses. Here, for the original problem,—all set forth in 

first time, in the body of an algebra, a typography of unusual merit, 

are included carefully devised timed provide a new geometry of superior 

practice tests. teaching value. 
BOSTON CHICAGO ATLANTA COLUMBUS 


NEW YORK LONDON Ginn and Company DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOLMASTERS’ 
CLUB 


The meeting of the Massachusetts School- 
masters’ Club Saturday, April 12, at which Dr. 
Augustus O. Thomas, state commissioner of 
Maine, and President Wallace W. Atwood of 
Clark University made remarkable addresses, 
took me back over the fifty-nine years that I 
have been interested in the meetings of Mas- 
sachusetts schoolmasters. 

In 1865 I had charge of a school in Newton, 
Massachusetts, and had as my associates in 
Newton, a progressive group, who took me 
into their inner circle at once, and on Saturdays 
we joined other schoolmasters of Boston and 
vicinity with some regularity in the bookstore 
of Lee and Shepard, who had an upstairs store 
on Washington street, near School street. There 
were not chairs enough and the younger men 
of the group used to sit on cases of books. 

It was most informal and our conferences 
were more personal than professional, and we 
Were interested in the promotion of the older 
Suburban principals. In the four years that I 
was in Newton, William E. Sheldon, Leander 
M. Waterman, Silas C. Stone, Leveret M. Close 
and Charles W. Hill were promoted from New- 
ton to Boston. Think what that meant to a 


city like Newton, then a small community, to 
have five of its principals promoted to Boston 
in four years. I should have been the next to. 
be promoted had I not joined the faculty of 
the Bridgewater State Normal School instead. 
The facts are better demonstration than words 
could be of the kind of a Schoolmasters’ Club 
at the Lee and Shepard upstairs bookstore. 

Since then, under one name or another, I 
have been a member of the Massachusetts 
Schoolmasters’ Club, As I sat with the “ fel- 
lows” on Saturday Alfred Bunker and Colonel 
John D. Billings were the only men present 
who were in the game even forty-five years 
ago. Of course there are others in the 
game, but they were not with the trio on 
Saturday. 

It was really a famous address on “ Peace 
Through Education,” by Dr. Thomas, who has 
since the Oakland-San Francisco meeting last 


summer, seen 1,000,000 of the 5,000,000 
teachers of the world members of associations 
that are already federated with the World 


Peace organization of which Dr. Thomas is 


president, and President Atwood easily 
demonstrated that he is the best 
equipped student of world geography in 
the educational field today. We have never 


heard an address on world relations that would 
compare for a moment with his presentation. 
He has had occasion to know world geography 
at first hand, and his cast of mind thinks in 
large units and relates these units masterfully. 

As we sat there and let memory loose over 
the fifty-nine years it was the best view we have 
ever had of the changes in educational com- 
radeship. 





BURRIS AT MUNCIE 


Benjamin J. Burris, state superintendent of 
Indiana, is elected president of the Eastern 
State Normal School of Indiana at Muncie, and 
will assume direction of that institution as 
soon as he can get the official affairs at In- 
dianapolis adjusted for his successor. 

Mr. Burris will give the Muncie institution 
the leadership it needs, and no greater oppor- 
tunity could anyone desire than the Muncie 
school presents. More than half a_ million 
dollars have been given that institution by the 
Ball family, of which Frank C. Ball is the head. 

Muncie long aspired to be an educational 
city. There was a private normal school there 
for several years under different principals 
none of whom could make an adequate success. 
A few years ago the Ball family appealed to 
the State Board of Education to establish a 
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state normal school there, and began their 
series of gifts. 

From the first prosperity smiled upon them, 
and already it is on its way to large profes- 
sional influence, and Mr. Burris has demon- 
strated the characteristic leadership to make 
a really great institution of the Muncie school. 

Mr. Burris is still a young man and, 
although he succeeded a master in adminis- 
tration, L. N. Hines, he has taken rank with 
the leading state commissioners of education. 
In two-and-a-half years he has achieved many 
important educational departures. He was a 
country and city teacher and city superin- 
tendent, and for four years was superintendent 
of Daviess County, Indiana. For a short time 
he was postmaster in the county seat. 

He left all public and educational work for 
the study and practice of law. In those years 
Mr. Burris made no public addresses, took no 
important part in politics. 

The pastor of the leading church in the city 
urged him to accept an appointment as assis- 
tant state superintendent, which Horace Ellis 
was ready to give him. The pastor based his faith 
on Burris on the fact that he was the best 
teacher of a men’s class in the Sunday school 
he had ever known. I wish I could write of 
Ben Burris as a Sunday school teacher as that 
pastor related it to me. It was after several 
interviews with him that Burris realized that 
he had really made a success in Sunday school 
leadership that might demonstrate fitness for 
larger educational usefulness. 

It is seven years since he went into office 
as assistant state superintendent with Horace 
Ellis. He stayed in office all through the state 
superintendency of L. N. Hines, demonstrat- 
ing such wholesome efficiency that there was 
no question of his succeeding Mr. Hines, who 
accepted the principalship of the State Normal 
School at Terre Haute, and there is universal 
approval of the action of the State Board of 
Education in selecting him for the great re- 
sponsibility at Muncie. 


0:4 7% / 
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MIDDLETOWN’S SALARY INCREASE 


Edward B. Sellew, superintendent, Middle- 
town, Connecticut, announces two opportunities 
for teachers to increase their salaries fifty 
dollars in each—opportunities of one hundred 
dollars in all. The School Board provided for 
this in two resolutions: First, that a payment 
of fifty dollars ($50.00) be made in ten monthly 
installments of five dollars ($5.00) each to any 
teacher who shall attend the sessions of the 
National Education Association at Washington 
in July, 1924, and who takes a course of four 
weeks or more in an approved summer school. 
Such teacher must file evidence of having at- 
tended the convention and of having performed 
satisfactorily the work in said summer school. 
Second, that an extra maximum salary be 
established to be based on special study as 
follows: Any teacher who shall have received 
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for at least one year the maximum salary her. 
tofore fixed—namely, high school, men $2,709, 
women, $2,200; grades, men $2,000, wome 
$1,800—shall receive an additional fifty dollars 
($50.00) a year on condition that he or gy 
shall attend a complete session of an approve 
summer school and shall file evidence of hay; 
completed the work in such courses satisfag. 
torily. Until further action of the board, 
teacher may have his or her salary increase 
in this manner one hundred dollars ($100.00) 
beyond the above mentioned maximum salaries 
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PLAY PARKS emo 

Boys and girls in fifty towns and Cities we 
throughout the United States are soon to N 
have new playfields that will be theirs for aj 08 
time through the Harmon Foundation. The ado 


founder, William E. Harmon, proposes to pur. A 


chase within the current year, fifty playgrounds of | 
or recreation fields and present them to the and 
towns and cities in which they are located, ans 
Communities applying for the benefit of this mo’ 
offer must have had at least a 30 per cent, I 
growth in population since 1900, as it the Un 
intention to present play space in_ localities Bei 
where advancing real estate values will create _ 
a serious problem in playground acquisition in 

future years unless sufficient areas are set aside 

in the earlier stages of their growth. 

This offer to give away $100,000 for play 
land is part of the program of the division of 
playgrounds of the Harmon Foundation in its ( 
effort to arouse and stimulate active local in- Ne 
terest in growing towns and cities in setting ve 
aside tracts of land that are deeded perma- Co 
nently for play purposes. 

Not more than $2,000 will be given for a ia 
playfield in a single locality, the land must « 
not cost more than $1,000 an acre and the Pa 
minimum tract will be two acres of level and . 
easily accessible land, convenient to all it pro- i 
poses to serve. The land is to be used in per- 
petuity for playground and other recreational - 
purposes, no buildings are to be erected on the * 
property except sueh as will make for better f 
play and sport standards. The grounds are to ‘ 
be open to all without regard to race, creed or t 
color. 

All applications must be endorsed by the : 
mayor or the president of the board of educa- ; 
tion, and contain a resolution by the proper 
officials to equip and properly maintain the 
playfield as an asset in the community. 


These playfields will be known in each locality 
as Harmon Field. The foundation reserves the 
right to extend the offer if the need is shown 
to be very great, or on the other hand, reduce 
the number of fields to be selected if sufficient 
attractive opportunities are not presented from 
which to make an adequate choice. 


-o- 2 
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Oregon’s famous school law on compulsory 


public school attendance has been declared 
“ void.” 
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PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 


[Editorial.] 


The effort and progress of the new State 
Teachers’ College must be appraised by those 
struggling to rise from the traditional State 
Normal School to aspiring State Teachers’ Col- 
leges and never by aristocratic crystallized 
prismatic scholars. 

No lad is normal physically, mentally or 
morally whose chief comradeship is with his 
father, mother, or other adult. 

A lad can only be healthy in body, mind and 
emotions who has his physical punch and speed 
measured by lads of his own size and age. 

No adolescent girl knows her moral stamina 
until she lives freely and talks frankly with 
adolescent girls and boys. 

A manly boy of fifteen and a womanly girl 
of fourteen are worth more to a group of boys 
and girls from twelve to eighteen than a 
university professor’s questionnaire of fathers, 
mothers and teachers about boys and girls. 

It is equally true that the influence of Ashville 
University, Lincoln Memorial University and 
Berea College can be more sanely appraised by 
one who knows their service to mountaineers 


2 


than by any budget-making scholastic financier 
in New York or Philadelphia. 

It is equally true that the struggle of a 
normal school to uplift legislators and electors 
in a “hard-boiled” traditional state can be 
appraised infinitely better by men who are 
making that struggle than by expert sur- 
veyors from universities or even State Teachers’ 
Colleges who are on easy street. 

The live stock of a community is never per- 
fected until the scrub stock mates with high- 
grade. sires. Booker T. Washington told his 
students at Tuskegee not to aspire to the 
ownership of a pure bred sire, but never to 
own a sire that was not of high grade. Then 
mate him to scrub and grade heifers and build 
up a high grade herd. 

What the public schools in every nook and 
corner of the United States need is to build up 
steadily and permanently State Teachers’ Col- 
leges with four-year high school students, a 
four-year professional course, giving a profes- 
sional degree worth as much to a teacher as a 
medical school degree is to the surgeon. 
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HISTORY OF NORMAL SCHOOLS IN AMERICA—(IIL.) 


H, C, MINNICH 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


Gordy shows in his “ Rise and Growth of the 
Normal School Idea” the activity of the St. 
Lawrence, Oxford, Lowell, Canandaigua, and 
Cortland academies in incorporating depart- 
ments and courses for the training of teachers. 
In 1842 there were 681 students in these de- 
partments and courses. The influence of these 
academies upon the state board of regents may 
be discerned in its annual report in 1832, which 
tuns as follows :— 

“Public opinion in this country would hardly 
endure a system like that which exists in Prus- 
sia, If the state were to establish seminaries 
for the preparation of teachers, it would be no 
certainty that the school districts would give 
them employment, and they could not be forced 
upon the district against their wishes. Many 
individuals unquestionably would be tempted, 
after receiving their education as teachers, to 
abandon that calling for the higher rewards 
of others, and thus the munificence of the 
public would be expended for individual bene- 
fits. It was, therefore, conceived (as the 
regents think, wisely) that the academies should 
become nurseries of the instructors for com- 
mon schools, leaving it to the interest of 
individuals to prepare themselves for the busi- 
ness of teaching, to the interest of the acade- 
mies to provide the means of their preparation, 
and to the liberality of the school districts to 
offer sufficient wages to secure their 
Services.” 


The academies having teacher-training de- 


__ partments increased to sixteen in 1842, each 


receiving a subsidy of $4,800 from the state for 
this purpose. 

A similar delay and teacher-preparation de- 
tour occurred in Ohio, the state of a myriad 
small colleges. Here the delay was greatly 
prolonged by a widespread belief among the 
leaders in higher education that whatever one 
knows thoroughly he can teach, and by the 
presence of so many colleges and private nor- 
mal schools all maintaining very acceptable 
teaching: staffs and curricula of study. 

Although the school associations began their 
petitions to the Legislature in the early thir- 
ties and although the Ohio State Teachers 
Association petitioned almost annually the 
General Assembly to establish a normal school, 
and although the State Commissioner of com- 
mon schools frequently recommended it, no 
such school was established by the state until 
1902. 

New York accepted the New England policy 
in 1844 by establishing a state normal school 
at Albany, but it was not until the Oswego 
Normal School under its distinguished Dr. E. 
A. Sheldon had become a Mecca for those 
who were seeking an illustration of the value 
of teacher-training, that New York became 
deeply interested in the normal school idea. 
Four new normal schools were established 
immediately after the war. 

In the Middle West Ypsilanti on its eastern 
border and Winona on its western border, and 
Normal, Illinois, represent somewhat accurately 
the movement in this section of the country. 
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The westward movement of the population 
brought to Michigan and Minnesota a large 


number of New York and New England 
citizens. In 1856 the people of Minnesota 


according to Folwell came almost exclusively 
from the middle states, northwest states, and 
New England. 

Early in the organization of these states the 
establishment of normal schools received atten- 
tion from the prominent educators and political 
leaders. Michigan came in to the Union in 
1837 and in 1849 authorized by statute the 
founding of a normal school, which was opened 
in Ypsilanti. 

Illinois came into the Union in 1818, and in 
1857 founded a normal school at Normal, IIli- 
nois. 

Minnesota became a state in 1858, and in 
1859 enacted a statute authorizing the estab- 
lishment of a state normal school. The con- 
gressional grants of land in the Northwest 
Territory for the support of education, together 
with the liberal attitude of the early citizens 
in this territory, led these states to assume 
free secondary education as well as free ele- 
mentary education, and free high school super- 
seded the academy. With the demand for high 
school teachers, came the new obligation of the 
normal schools, and there grew up the state 
normal school with the extended curricula. 

The middle states by 1870 had all embarked 
upon the state plan of training teachers and 
the battle for individual and separate institu- 
tions for the training of teachers was won. The 
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new states followed much the same policy ag 
to scope and program. 

The South, ruined and ravaged by war about 
the time when the normal school idea was 
making its greatest advances, was greatly de- 
layed, but since 1900 the new South has made 
unusual progress. 

A simple comparison of the normal schools 


of 1823 with those of 1923 can alone illus- 
trate the great progress made. The single 
track curriculum of Mr. Hall’s’ school ip 
1823: English Grammar; Intellectual Arith- 
metic; History; Written Arithmetic; Geog- 
raphy; Linear Drawing and Map Construe- 
tion; Book-keeping ; Algebra ; Euclid; 
Rhetoric; Trigonometry; Chemistry;  Sur- 


veying; Spherical Geometry; Conical Sections; 
Natural Philosophy; Logic; Civil Engineering; 
Natural Theology; Evidences of Christianity; 
Astronomy; Political Economy; Intellectuai 
Philosophy; Art of Teaching. 

The modern Teachers College is organized 
into many departments, any one of which is 
as pretentious as the entire organization of an 
early normal school. 

Ypsilanti State Teachers College in the cata- 
log of 1922 offers the following: Chemistry, 15 
courses; Education, 17; English, 25; Fine Arts, 
18; Geography, 17; History, 18; Sociology and 
Government, 7; Home Economics, 30; Indus- 
trial Arts, 15; Latin, 27; Mathematics, 21; 
French, 13; German, 13; Spanish, 6; Physical 
Education, more than 50; Physics, 21; Astron- 
omy, 2; Special Education, 14; Speech, 16. 





UNSPOKEN WORDS 


JOHN BOYLE O'REILLY 


The kindly words that rise within the heart, 
And thrill it with their sympathetic tone, 

3ut die ere spoken, fail to play their part, 
And claim a merit that is not their own. 

The kindly word unspoken is a sin,— 
A sin that wraps itself in purest guise, 

And tells the heart that, doubting, looks within, 
That not in speech, but thought, the virtue lies. 


But ‘tis not so: another heart may thirst 
For that kind word as Hagar in the wild— 
Poor banished Hagar!—prayed a well ‘might burst 
From out the sand to save her parching child. 
And loving eyes that cannot see the mind 
Will watch the expected movement of the lip: 
Ah! can ye let its cutting silence wind 
Around that heart, and scathe it like a whip? 


Unspoken words, like treasures in the mine, 
Are valueless until we give them birth; 
Like unfound gold their hidden beauties shine, 
Which God has made to bless and gild the earth. 
How sad ’twould be to see a master’s hand 
Strike glorious notes upon a voiceless lute! 
But oh! what pain when, at God’s own command, 
A heart-string thrills with kindness, but is mute! 


Then hide it not, the music of the soul, 
Dear sympathy, expressed with kindly voice, 
But let it like a shining river roll 
To deserts dry,—to hearts that would rejoice. 
Oh, let the symphony of kindly words 
Sound for the poor, the friendless, and the weak; 
And he will bless you,—he who struck these chords 
Will strike another when in turn you seek. 
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LEAVES FROM A COUNTY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT'S 
DIARY— (XIV.) 


MARY L, FULKERSON 


Salem, Oregon 


Ordinarily I am not inclined to bemoan my 
fate. I’d rather be a county school superin- 
tendent than anything else. Just now, how- 
ever, I’d like to be a Joshua and have the 
power to make the sun stand still for awhile 
so that I could have more time. It seems only 
a few days since we began visiting schools this 
year, yet today we started on the home run 
and began the last supervision trip for the 
year. There is so much to be done in each 
school that four o’clock comes long before 
I am ready for it. 

I must know about every irregular promo- 
tion in more than a hundred rural schools 
before the records are made up for the year. 
This would not be necessary if teachers stayed 
in the same position year after year, but how 
am I to know that a higher salary, death, or 
Cupid is not going to snatch a teacher away 
before next September? Therefore I must 
know that Susie had scarlet fever when she 
was three years old and must have special at- 
tention if she learns anything about the 
“parts of speech” and kindred subjects next 
year. I must be able to advise the new teacher 
and save heartache on the part of Susie and 
her grandmother. 

I must know that Jimmie, Jr., always stays 
two years in one grade, and is then passed 
along because his is an absorbing process. He 
will do no particular damage anywhere, but 
if the new teacher should attempt to set him 
back in the first grade it would bring woe to 
her as well as to Jimmie, Jr. 

I must know where the Hatfields are located 
when schools close so that I may instruct the 
truant officer regarding their whereabouts 
when schools open in the fall. They will not 
move more than three times during the 
summer vacation, and I may be able to trace 
them if I know where they are making their 
last stand this spring. Like the poor they are 
always with us, and they aid very materially 
in keeping up the expense of the truancy de- 
partment. 

Paul Bunyan was on his good behavior today 
and consequently we arrived at The Ridge 
shortly after nine o’clock this morning. The 
pupils manifested unusual pleasure when I 
entered the room and began to telegraph with 
their eyes before I had taken off my overcoat. 
I knew there was something that they wanted 
me to see, and it took me but an instant to 
interpret those glances. Spring flowers were 
everywhere. Teacher’s desk was _ literally 
covered. Her books were stacked in a corner 
of the room for the time being. Tin cans, 
glass jars, ink bottles and lunch pails had 


been pressed into service in lieu of vases. A 
sheet of manila paper on the wall was 
headed “ Flower Chart,” and on it the names 
of all varieties of spring flowers that had ‘ap- 
peared to date, were inscribed. The name of 
each pupil who had discovered the first blossom 
of each variety was also written thereon. How 
proud they were! Every one of those little 
mountain children felt himself to be a regular 
Christopher Columbus in 1492. 

At recess they all gathered around me to 
explain how it all happened. Such a chatter! 
It sounded like a street riot or like the warb- 
ling of a flock of blackbirds. Take your choice. 
It all depends on whether you are interested 
in country children or not. 

The next visit was at Cold Creek. Frankly, 1 am 
much disappointed in this school this year. The 
teacher has almost discovered perpetual motion. 
He is an inveterate gum chewer, and it seems 
to me that his jaws never stop. He reminds 
me of a Belgian hare. He is a lone widower, 
and I know now, when it is too late, that his 
sole purpose in coming back into the profes- 
sion was to pick a wife from among my 
teachers, to help him on the farm. He is not 
coming back next year, but even so the damage 
is done. How I am to break those twenty-two 
children of the gum-chewing habit is more 
than I know now, but I suppose where there is 
a will there is a way, and I shall find some de- 
vice that will be a success when the time 
comes. Yes, I am disappointed because the 
year has been practically a failure in that dis- 
trict. It has taken all of his energy to manip- 
ulate that gum. I find some consolation in 
the fact that he is disappointed, too. Evidently 
none of my lady teachers cared to acquire a 
husband of the genus rabbit. 

At Billings I found a deplorable situation. 
The teachers are not on speaking terms with 
each other. How they can work in the same 
building in that attitude is beyond me. The 
pupils have taken a stand also, and woe betide 
the youngster who trespasses on the play- 
ground allotted to the other room. Fortunately 
the front: walk is considered a sort of “No 
man’s land.” All come and go on it without 
molestation. I tried to bring about an armis- 
tice, but could only secure a promise from 
each teacher that an open break would be 
avoided provided the other attended strictly to 
her own business. 

When will teachers learn that team-work is 
absolutely essential to success? 

If I were the seventh daughter of a seventh 
daughter I might have foreseen this in the 
autumn. In which case I should have sent one 
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‘of these teachers over to Cold Creek and put 


“the gum addict in here. 


It was three o’clock before I arrived at St. 
Joe. This school is noted for the courtesy of 
its pupils. They always stand when a visitor 
enters and they rise again when he says good- 
bye. The boys never allow the teachers or the 
girls to erase board work, carry supplies or do 
anything which a gentleman should do for a 
lady. The girls always politely acknowledge 
these little courtesies, and an atmosphere of 
culture prevails. I surmise this has been 
brought about by years of as careful selection 
of teachers for the school as of seed corn for 
the fields. School means business to those 
people. They take it seriously, and when a 
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pupil merits a reprimand at school there jg 
usually an encore in the woodshed at home 
when father comes in from work at night, 
Home influence can make or mar a school, 
There is but one thorn on the stem of this 
beautiful rose and twice a year it stabs 
viciously. Mrs. O’Grady has a boy who 
responds very slowly to “Intelligence tests,” 
It is my opinion that he was born short, but 
his mother says: “ Dan is as smart as I was at 
his age. Bless his heart!” I do not doubt her 
statement in the least, but I cannot see why 
the teacher should be condemned. 

We had a beautiful sunset tonight. 
row will be a good day. 


Tomor- 








There are three classes of teachers: Teachers who teach for the money. They 
do not get much. Teachers who teach until they can find something better. Here’s 
hoping they find it soon. Teachers who teach because they love it and cannot help it. 
They are the real ones—Mary Fulkerson. 




















INTERESTING WOOD PROJECT 


MABEL ADELAIDE KERNAN 


Wakefield, Mass. 


In teaching elementary science to my pupils 
I developed a wood project. This project has 
given me much helpful material for class dis- 
cussion and demonstration. 

We first learned about some of the great 
scientists and their early discoveries. We then 
built a play town, a replica of our own com- 
munity, with a factory, lakes, street railway, 
water system. electric lights, power-house, fire 
station, a bridge, growing lawns, private resi- 
dences, etc. Children collected many differ- 
ent kinds of leaves, cloth, seeds, and wood. 

The specimens of wood came in so rapidly 
and the pupils were so eager to talk about 
them that I was forced to label each piece and 
record the information at once. In order to 
avoid irrelevant data, I finally asked that only 
the following topics be stressed: habitat, color, 
uses, special remarks. These topics were kept 
upon the board until the project was com- 
pleted. 

We collected over one hundred specimens of 
wood, varying widely in size and shape. I 
cut each piece two inches square, that our 
mounts might be uniform. Gray pasteboard 
cards, 9” by 11”, were purchased. In either 
end of these, eyelets were made and _ black’ 
cotton tape, running through them, fastened 
the cards together, making a folder. On these 
cards about twenty pieces of wood labelled 
and arranged alphabetically were fastened by 
means of narrow hat elastic, so that each 
piece of wood might be removed, examined and 
replaced. About five cards made a folder. 
We secured pictures showing the tree full 


grown, its leaf, and its bark. These were like- 
wise mounted on cardboard 9” by 11” and 
laced, as were the wood folders. Beautiful pic- 
tures, brought in by the pupils, showing to 
what decorative purposes different trees could 
be put, were also mounted: Norway maple for 
street trees, avenues of Magnolia trees, poplars 
and oaks for shade trees. 

The data compiled relative to each piece 
was typewritten, and corresponded to the 
alphabetical arrangement of the wood. This 
was fastened on the top card of each folder. 

We learned about insects that are enemies 
of trees and shrubs and that thousands of 
noble shade trees have been destroyed by them 
that could have been protected at a moderate 
cost. The children had many interesting dis- 
cussions about birds, their appearance, habits, 
homes, and their help in destroying insects 
harmful to trees. 

We are now planning an Arbor Day pro- 
gram. I have arranged a school tree calendar 
showing what we may do to have better and 
more trees for our community. First of all, 
we have learned how to plant a tree, and in 
our calendar we are told each month what to 
watch for and what to do for our trees. An 
appropriate poem about trees precedes each 
month. On Arbor Day we hope to have many 
new trees planted around our homes, and for 
this purpose we are selecting only the trees of 
our own locality. 

It is a most interesting study to search out 
the important species in any given section of 
the state and to note their habits. The list m 
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many cases is long and includes many orna- 
mental trees. Such excursions might well be 
made the nature study work during the spring 
months and also furnish excellent material for 
classroom exercise. With the vast inroads 
which are being made upon our forests, it may 
be only a few years until the virgin forest will 
only be a memory and our excursions will be 
jimited to cultivated forests and ornamental 
trees. Arbor Day should be a day of begin- 
ning, which should last through the entire year. 
The great improvement in the appearance of 
school grounds during the last few years has 
been a direct result of the observance of Arbor 
Day. Indeed school boys and girls become 
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stronger and better men and women through 
the almost unconscious influence of the beauti- 
ful in nature. 

Local conditions may be found which will 
render an entirely different program of much 
more value, and whatever this is let it be 
emphasized. 

New material is brought in almost daily, and 
our project is constantly used in penmanship, 
geography, language, drawing and_ general 
science. 

The story of our project may be useful to 
other teachers. It surely has been an encour- 
agement to me. 


TREES. 


JOYCE KILMER 


I think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree. 


A tree whose hungry mouth is prest 
Against the earth’s sweet flowing breast; 


A tree that looks at God all day, 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray; 


A tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair; 
Upon whose bosom snow has lain; 
Who intimately lives with rain. 
Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree. 





HELPING STUDENTS 


JOHN B, 


WISELY 


Professor of English, Indiana State Normal School, Terre Haute, Indiana 


The editorial on “ Recruiting Teachers,” in 
the issue of January 17, Journal of Education, 
inspires us to take stock in what we are doing 
here at the Indiana State Normal School at 
Terre Haute to help students financially. <A 
large per cent. of our students, both men and 
women, finance their own education. By far 
the most common way of doing this is to 
teach and go to school in turn. A young 
man or woman, by some extra effort, secures 
enough money to take him a quarter or a 
year to school. He then teaches and attends 
school alternately until he has thoroughly pre- 
pared himself for his work. 

Many of our students, however, start in here 
with little or nothing and earn their expenses 
as they go along. In this the school tries to 
tender them all help possible. Out of our en- 
tollment of something over 700 girls this quar- 
ter, 76 are earning all or a part of their ex- 
penses. Some work in homes of citizens for 
board and room, some for board only, some 
for room, while others work for money in 
offices, as clerks in stores, as waitresses in 
cafeterias. Some do housework by the hour, 
take care of children, or do tutoring. 

Even more of the men of the school make 
their own way. Of 351 men enrolled in the 
school this quarter, 153, or 44 per cent. of 
them, are making all or a part of their ex- 
Petses as they go along. Seven of these are 
laboratory assistants in the school, some carry 
Newspapers, drive milk wagons, take care of 
furnaces, or teach part time in the public night 
Schools, Thirty-nine work in restaurants; 
Seven are clerks and salesmen; four are re- 


porters on newspapers; nine are ushers in 
theatres; five read gas meters; seven work for 
railroads and express companies; and ten are 
janitors and porters. There are three musi- 
cians, three chauffeurs, two barbers, one prin- 
ter, and one insurance agent. Even this 
rather long list does not cover ai! the kinds of 
work done by these energetic young men. 

They work anywhere from one to eight 
hours a day. Those who work eight hours 
carry only two courses or do half-time work 
in school. Any one who does as much as four 
hours of work a day must limit himself to 
three courses in school. Twenty-seven of the 
153 are doing so much work that they can 
carry only three courses in school; five are 
doing so much work that they can carry only 
two courses in school; the rest are carrying 
full work. 

Our records show that these students who 
do outside work rank well up in scholarship 
with those who do nothing but school work 
while here. A very interesting case is that of 
a young man who finished our four-year course 
in a little less than five years. He began out- 
side work as janitor of a tire company in his 
freshman year. He has earned all his expenses 
and has in addition been at considerable ex- 
pense in taking care of two sisters who needed 
his help. He has worked his way up steadily 
in the tire business from janitor to salesman, 
saving money right along; and at the time of 
his graduation he owned a half interest, valued 
at more than $3,000, in the company for which 
he had been working. He has never failed in 
any of his work in school; he has in his record 
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fifteen A’s, which is the highest mark the 
school gives; and the most of his other grades 
are B. 

This outside work of students is very care- 
fully managed by the school authorities and every 
effort possible is made to furnish students who 
wish to be self-supporting with suitable work. 
Mrs. Charlotte Schweitzer Burford, dean of 
women, and Professor Frederick H. Weng, 
dean of men, make it an essential part of their 
work to look after the needs of this class of 
students. 

Besides this, however, the school provides 
other kinds of financial assistance for its stu- 
dents. “The James McGregor Student Endow- 
ment Fund” of $100,000 was provided for in 
the will of the donor, one of Terre Haute’s 
public-spirited men, who died in 1913. The 
net earnings of this fund, amounting to 
about $5,000 annually, are, according to the 
will, to be divided equally between the Rose 
Polytechnic Institute and the Indiana State 
Normal School. The Normal School out of 
this fund awards twenty-four scholarships of 
$50.00 each annually. These are awarded to 
worthy young men and women who need some 
assistance in obtaining an education, and they 
are distributed so far as possible over the 
state through the school officials in the differ- 
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four years’ residence work in the school. Th, 
prize is the annual income of $500, given » 
the school by the late William C. Ball, a mem. 
ber of the Board of Trustees. 

The Student Loan Fund was founded by th 
graduating class of 1908 for the purpose g 
aiding worthy members of future senior classe 
financially in finishing their course in th 
school. The class donated $442.43 to start th 
enterprise, with the hope that future gradug. 
ing classes would add to the fund. It wa 
placed under the supervision and managemey 
of the Alumni Association of the school. Th 
fund is in the hands of a trustee, elected every 
three years by the Alumni Association at jt 
annual meeting in June. The trustee is assisted 
in administering the fund by a member of the 
faculty elected by the Alumni Association ang 
one elected by the faculty of the school, thes 
two, together with the trustee, constituting 2 
loan committee, which passes on all applica- 
tions for loans. The constitution and by-laws 
of the organization require the trustee to take 
charge of all money donated to the fund ané 
accruing to it from interest and dividends, to 
keep this money deposited in the Terre Haute 
Trust Company, and to lend it to students only 
on the recommendation of the loan com. 
mittee. 








The causes of war, or of any event, lie far back. The occasions may be timely and 
The occasion may be very small. 


immediate. The causes may be great. 


—Charles F. Thwing. 














ent counties. The remainder of the fund, 
$1,300, is lent without interest to deserving 
students in the school. 

The student is expected to pay back loans 
from this fund within five years from the 
date of graduation. If he fails to pay in this 
time, his loan bears interest at the rate of five 
per cent. per annum from the time of borrow- 
ing until payment is made. Since the fund 
was available, approximately 250 have been 
helped by it. 

The Pan-Hellenic Society of Terre Haute, 
Indiana, desiring to help young people who are 
struggling to obtain an education in the face 
of adverse circumstances, has also created a 
loan fund. Money from this fund is available 
to young women of the Indiana State Normal 
School who have satisfactorily completed the 
work of the freshman year. Loans are not to 
exceed $75.00 and are to be paid, with inter- 
est at 3 per cent. per annum, one year from 
date. If necessary, notes may be renewed. 
The fund is managed by the society through a 
committee of three women of the faculty, of 
which the dean of women is chairman. 

The William C. Ball English Prize is awarded 
annually to that student in the graduating 
class, majoring in English, who, according to 
such rules as the faculty may prescribe, shall 
have the best record in English during his 


Any worthy student who lacks only twelve 
or fewer credits, one year’s work, of finishing 
either of the four-year courses can borrow 
from the fund $100 or less, on his per- 
sonal note, without security, at six per cent. 
per annum. He is allowed ample time on his 
note so that he can pay the money back out 
of his first year’s earnings in teaching. 

Graduating classes since 1908 have added to 
the fund until at the present time, with interest 
and dividends, the trustees have on hand and in 
outstanding loans, something over $3,000. Al- 
though hundreds of students have borrowed 
from the fund since it was available, the loan 
committee has never found it necessary to fe- 
fuse a loan to a student on account of lack of 
funds, and up to the present time not a penny 
of the money has been lost. One young mai 
died during his first year of teaching before 
he had time to meet his obligation. He left no 
property or estate of any kind, but his brother, 
himself a teacher and a_ graduate of the 
school, met the obligation and returned every 
cent of the money to the fund. 

The entire history of the Student Loan Fund 
here is a standing testimonial to the integrity 
and the honor of the class of students who 
need and seek just this kind of assistance m 
obtaining an education. They become the 
“salt” of the teaching profession. 
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A MOTHER’S IDEAS ABOUT RELIGIOUS TRAINING 


pylN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Janesville, 


When the war ended we heard a great deal 
about the revival of religious consciousness. 
It was thought by many that the world had 
received such a baptism of blood that it would 
be cleansed of all its dross of selfishness in the 
fires of sacrifice and service. Then, in absolute 
contradiction to such hopes and prophecies, we 
have seen the aftermath of war approach 
such heights of selfish extravagance and wide- 
spread lawlessness that serious-minded people 
have stood aghast at the situation. We have 
seen nations throw off all organized and estab- 
lished forms of government and pass through 
a period of anarchy and disorder that has 
brought them to the very depths of ruin. 

After five years of disillusionment there may 
still be heard the voice of the prophet recalling 
us all to renew our faith in the traditions of 
our fathers. There is a light shining through 
the mist, the light of hope in the illimitable 
possibilities of the future. Current literature 
presents the various phases of our modern 
problems from different angles. The editor of 
one of our widely known periodicals, in a 
recent address before the Wisconsin State 
Teachers’ Convention, emphasized the need of 
spiritual values in our educational program. 
Another magazine presents to its readers, in 
the December issue, 1923, an extensive discus- 
sion of the loss to education which has re- 
sulted from taking the Bible out of the public 
schools. 

The Bible is the textbook of spiritual con- 
sciousness. How can any educational system 
be complete without at least a general knowl- 
edge of the Bible as a literary and historical 
document? How can any teacher present the 
history of Europe and America without ex- 
plaining the influence of the Bible upon each 
phase of progress? How can music and art 
be adequately appreciated without an under- 
standing of the Bible and religious influence 
upon the development of these great assets to 
civilization ? 

The responsibility for changing the present 
absolute lack of all religious training, in the 
case of the great majority of our children, to a 
Sane course of instruction in the meaning of 
those traditions upon which our government 
was founded, rests with the fathers and 
mothers of school children. 

I believe in religious training, and my chil- 
dren are receiving it at tome and in the 
Sabbath school. But I am ay.are that many of 
their playmates have never heard a Bible story 
Nor entered a church door. This fact cannot 
help but counteract, in a measure, the training 
Which they are given at home. 

During my own school days the Bible was 
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MRS. DOROTHY W., HOUGH 
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Wisconsin 


still read each morning and a prayer repeated. 
Before the end of my high school course the 
law was passed which removed this simple ex- 
ercise from the school programs in Illinois. I 
believe that something very vital was taken 
out of the day, when that law was passed. My 
memories of many of my teachers are closely 
interwoven with recollections of that short 
daily service, and my estimate of their char- 
acters was undoubtedly influenced by their 
method of conducting it. 

Discussion of the law was a frequent topic 
in our household at the time. The majority 
of those who took part in these discussions dis- 
approved of the act. It was sectarian prejudice 
and influence that caused the writing of this 
law upon the statute books of many of our 
states. The various creeds were jealous of 
one another, and feared to trust each other’s 
representatives to give the children of our 
nation a pure and undogmatic belief in God 
and knowledge of the world’s greatest revela- 
tion of God’s dealings with man. 

Today I look back with gratitude to the 
days when a saintly grandmother, patiently, 
but firmly, insisted upon my acquiring a first- 
hand knowledge of the Bible. Sunday after 
Sunday, for I cannot recall how many years, 
we read our appointed number of chapters to- 
gether. There were times when it was an 
intolerable bore to a restless, spirited young- 
ster. On a beautiful spring afternoon how 
infinitely more fascinating were the beauties 
God had created than the tedious pages which 
He had inspired! But there were six other 
days each week to enjoy nature, and now I 
appreciate the value of those Sunday after- 
noons. I realize that it is worth a great deal to 
have had the Bible fill a very real part in my 
early education. 

The day of belief in the “ Divine Inspiration 
of the Bible” as a complete work has passed. 
The doctrines of the great Protestant leaders, 
like Calvin, gave the Bible to the laity, and they 
insisted upon acceptance of it in absolutely 
literal interpretation. Perhaps the common 
attitude of the modern laity proves the wis- 
dom of the Catholic Church in withholding the 
Bible from the masses. But because we do not 
accept the Bible now as an infallible document 
does not necessitate the discarding of it en- 
tirely. 

The Bible, as one of the world’s great 
libraries of ancient history, literature and re- 
ligious experience, should certainly be as much 
a part of our common school curriculum as the 
mythology and folk-lore of other ancient civi- 
lizations. These are but the recounting, in 
various language, the story of man’s eternal 
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struggle to solve the mysteries of life, the uni- 
verse and death. 

Why should my child read stories of the 
great prowess of Hercules and be unacquainted 
with the equally thrilling exploits of Samson? 
Why may he find, in his school readers, the 
ancient myth of how the rainbow got its colors 
while he may not read the story of Jehovah’s 
promise to Noah? Stories of King Arthur are 
not barred, but the sermon on the mount—the 
message given by God to inspire generations 
of such men as King Arthur and his Knights 
of the Round Table—is an unknown master- 
piece of literature ‘to the average school boy 
and girl today. 

The Bible was taken out of the public schools 
because each man wanted to have his own 
petty creed taught to the exclusion of all 
others. When our lawmakers can once more 
see religion as something vastly grander and 
more significant than all the creeds, and can 
acknowledge God to be the Great Creator and 
Merciful Guide of the Universe, then the 
Bible will be restored to the public schools. 
Then religion will be as much a part of the 
course of study as geography or history. Then 
it will be impossible for the child of school age 
to point to a copy of the Bible, and say: 
“Holly Bibble, what is that book 
mother? ” 

My grandmother insisted upon my reading 
the Bible through from Genesis to Revelation. 
If I live, my boys shall know their Bible, but 
I believe the man or woman who can compile a 
Children’s Bible, using the very words of the 
original text, but omitting much that is monot- 
onous, contradictory and outgrown, as to its 
moral point of view, will give to the American 
children of today their greatest volume of real 
literature and a foundation for a genuine re- 
ligious faith. 

We have expurgated Greek mythology, the 
Latin classics and even Shakespeare for our 
school editions. Certainly there is no mother 
today who will not agree with me that there 
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are certain passages of the Old Testament 
which she would not care to read aloud and 
discuss with her teen age son. Many a mother 
has failed completely in the task of giving 
her children a religious education, because she 
did not know how to explain difficult questions 
which arise in the study of the Bible, or be- 
cause she herself did not accept all that she 
read. 

A real Children’s Bible, not a_ sentimental] 
volume of Bible stories, is what our boys and 
girls need today. It will take a great scholar 
to compile such a book, and it is a task which 
a real scholar might well be willing to set for 
himself as a test of his scholarship. It should 
be a book that will take its place, side by side 
with Virgil, the Iliad and Shakespeare. 

The children should be brought, through such 
a book, to know the Bible as: a collection of 
the myths, historical events, laws and _litera- 
ture of the great Jewish race, together with 
the New Testament as the great inspiration of 
our modern government, education and 
culture. It should be a revelation of God in 
the everyday things of life and our spiritual 
dependence upon a higher being than our- 
selves. There should be no hint of dogma or 
of creed. 

It is time that our nation should take up the 
question of religious education as one of its 
most vital problems. We talk a great deal 
about the Americanization of the foreigner; 
but one of our greatest needs is the true 
Americanization of the school child. Until 
each boy and girl in our public schools has 
a clearly defined idea of the great religious 
ideals which prompted the colonization of this 
country and brought about the founding of 
this nation, I do not believe that any program 
of Americanization will prove adequate to the 
needs of today. Our nation was founded by 
men who were familiar with the Bible. Our 
national ideals must be safeguarded by men 
and women who have the same knowledge and 
are inspired by the same spiritual standards. 
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OPTIMISM 


(ANONYMOUS) 


There was never a sunbeam lost, and never a drop of rain; 
There was never a carol sweet, that was sung, and sung 


in vain; 


There was never a noble thought, but through endless 


years it lives; 


And never a blacksmith’s blow, but an endless use it gives. 
There was never a child's full laugh, or a woman’s cheer- 


ful word, 


That did not exalt the state where its tones were felt and 


heard, 


Know, then, that it still holds true from the skies to the 


humblest soil, 


That there is no wasted loye and there is no wasted toil! 
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BETTER PAY FOR BETTER TEACHERS 
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JOUN V, JEWETT 


Brookline, Mass. 


Eighteen years ago a young man, twenty- 
one, stepped from Dartmouth College. Strutted 
would be better than stepped, for that is more 
nearly the college graduate’s attitude. It 
was a certain fact that the world was ready 
to offer not less than two thousand dollars a 
year for this wonderful product. Yes, indeed, 
not only ready but eager. He had no pull, 
no rich uncle running a factory, no friend so 
burdened with money that he needed help in 
spending it. But what of that? No pull was 
needed. He was a college graduate! What 
could he do? Why, he did not even think of 
such an absurd question. So stern, old Experi- 
ence—a really thorough and wonderful teacher 
—added one more Freshman to her student 
body. In the kindergarten she placed this 
youth, and there her harsh methods removed 
part of the warp, until Mr. College Graduate 
was content to accept a position in a clothing 
store at ten dollars a week. Span over that 
painful Freshman period, for I suspect that it 
has a reflection in many of the experiences of 
my readers. 

Sophomoric discontent soon harassed our 
young friend. Seeds of his self-importance, 
seeds not killed by Experience’s first course, 
sprouted and grew. Surely there was some- 
thing he could do, something that would pay 
better than clerking. Why yes, why not teach 
school? It is truly laughable to contrast the 
then and now of the teacher’s apparent oppor- 
tunities. A country high school was in need of 
a principal, a chance to become a big toad in 
a small puddle. Wonderful! Surely in com- 
parison ten a week so loomed the eighteen 
with the promise of a long summer vacation 
I blush to write that the young man took the 
position for the money there seemed to be in 
it. On through the Sophomore year in the 
school of Experience he plodded, helping some 
no doubt and it must be admitted possibly hin- 
dering others. 

Then through what might be termed a 
Junior period he pushed along. Many 
changes came, always for better salaries and 
also the wonderful (?) summer vacations when 
he actually worked to support a growing 
family. The entire course thus far had not 
taught him the real lesson. Although fairly 
successful in the work and credited with many 
cases of real help awarded to young people, 
still the realization that teaching was what he 
really could and ought to do did not come. Oh, 
for money! money! and freedom from the 
nerve-racking humdrum of being a public ser- 
vant, subject to the parents’ whims and the 
public’s turn at politics. 

So once more he reached the Senior stage of 


pomposity. A glance hither and yon revealed 
so many, with weaker brains than his, literally 
tearing millions of dollars from the world. He 
owed it to his family to get some of this 
wealth, etc., etc., you all know how it goes. 
What resembled the.Great Opportunity came— 
an opportunity to step from worry to peace of 
mind and incidentally make a fortune. He 
bit as they are biting everywhere. On to the 
big city! Forward for the almighty dollar! 
Ah! but he had forgotten his dear old teacher, 
Experience. She had not finished her work. 
The studies of his final course were well 
chosen. Deep unrest mentally, the roughest of 
treatment from the business world, until a 
master stroke—the entire sweeping away of 
that glorious castle in the air, that money- 
making madness—came with the insolvency of 
the company in which hope had been placed. 
It sure was hard. But softened by a renais- 
sance, a rebirth of the individual, who knows 
now what he can do and from henceforth will 
do it. Do what? Teach with every ounce of 
power given to a person who at last recognizes 
his niche in the world, and no longer will worry 
about the reward. Although the world is 
harsh to those who won’t learn, she is ex- 
tremely kind to those who will. After an eigh- 
teen years’ course, this man had been privi- 
leged to come to himself back in the same 
small school in which he started, back a gradu- 
ate from Experience’s school to pick up the 
threads again and give his bit, be it ever so 
humble, to the glorious cause of education. 
From the days of Socrates up to within a 
few years communities have looked upon the 
school teacher like the minister as a sort of 
necessary encumbrance. She has been a public 
servant subject to the beck and call of public 
opinion. Her social and religious life must. be 
on an entirely different plane than that of the 
ordinary person. She must not air her views, 
but remain prim and stern—a very humble in- 
dividual indeed. In spite of these hindrances 
placed around’ her she must educate the chil- 
dren to be broad and fearless. .That our 
schools have been able to turn out a percen- 
tage of first grade at all is really marvelous. 
In short, such a nearsightedness had existed 
in the public vision that scarcely any value 
had been placed upon the school teacher until 
appalling statistics were compiled, and it be- 
came a question of closing schools in many 
localities. The scarcity of teachers is not a 
calamity, it is a blessing. The first question 
raised is that of salary, but the increase in 
salaries already gladly given in many com- 
munities is but a small item in the awakening. 
Real public appreciation of the teaching pro- 
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fession is the great gain. Realization that the 
ene who assumes responsibility for the growth 
of our children holds a position in the world 
second to none, will rapidly fill the. depleted 
ranks with teachers of a higher standard of 
worth than ever before. 

The matter of inadequate pay has not, after 
all, lost many teachers for us. True it is that 
hundreds of statisticians, bookkeepers, stenog- 
raphers, salesmen have changed teaching for 
the line of work for which they are better 
qualified. Their departure is a big benefit to 
themselves and a greater benefit to the teach- 
ing profession. No man or woman who bears 
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the title of Educator simply for its monetary 
value should be retained. No person who 
holds any position when he receives more 
money than he really earns is worthy of em. 
ployment. 

In a democracy like ours the long test always 
results in a square deal from the people. So it 
is that teaching will take its proper place 
among the most honorable professions, and the 
public on its side will offer positions worthy, 
both in recognition arid temuneration, of the 
highest grade of preparation and service. Bet. 


ter pay certainly, but better pay for better 
teachers. 








grow dim, and its stripes never fade. 








My flag—born in the days of revolution—baptized in the days of civil strife, 
rededicated to the cause of human freedom in the great world conflict; in peace and 
war it has ever floated as the symbol of liberty and justice. 
And may the children in the schools over which 
it shall float be so taught to love justice, to hate evil, and to do good, that they may 
forever protect the flag and the ideals for which it stands. —Randall J. Condon. 


May its stars never 














A HEALTH WEEK 


Whatever one may think of the interference 
of school work with the assignment of special 
weeks it would not be easy to quarrel with 
“Health Week,” as it was observed in Little 
Rock, Arkansas, March 24-29. Slogan: “A 
clean mind in a clean body,” with a badge worn 
by every pupil that week. 

A letter was sent by the “ Board of Health,” 
consisting of one pupil from each room, to 
each parent. 

“The Board of Health will issue a health 
letter to the S. I. A., explaining Health Week, 
containing health rules, asking co-operation 
and a visit to school. 

“The Board of Health will write a health 
letter to each home group containing a health 
lesson, the health rules and instructions as how 
to keep a record of health chores and how to 
keep the height-weight charts. These are to 
be used Tuesday and Wednesday (March 25 
and 26) during Home Group periods. All tabu- 
lations to be kept by Health Officer of each 
group. 

“A health badge will be worn by each stu- 
dent during Health Week. 

“A record of health chores will be kept by 
each student during Health Week. 

“An inspection of the students will be made 
daily by the Home Room Health Officer first 
three minutes or first period for: Cleanliness 
of hands, nails, hair, teeth, handkerchiefs, pos- 
ture, appearance of frequent bathing. 

“The Student Council will launch a sanita- 
tion campaign of the school buildings and 
grounds, including a sanitary survey. 

“A hygiene questionnaire will be filled out 
by each child in home group. No name of 
child will be affixed. Each child in home group 


must be numbered, and that number written 
on questionnaire, also number of home group, 
Health Officer keeps record of number of each 
child in home group. Questionnaires are to be 
collected Wednesday, March 26, by Home Group 
Health Officer and turned over to Board of 
Health for tabulation, which will be used later 
in promoting the health and health habits for 
individual students.” 

The Board of Health had all sorts of devices 
for the promotion of interest, one of which 
was :— 

NUTRITION CLUB 


HEALTH RAILROAD 
Good for One Continuous 
Passage 
to 
HEALTHLAND 
Red Cheek Creek and Smile Bridge 
IMPORTANT 
The following trains will be 
eliminated on and after today: 
COFFEE EXPRESS 
TEA ACCOMMODATION 
MIDNIGHT OWL 
In place of these trains the 
COW’S MILK LIMITED 
Will run daily in three sections. 

The fastest engines and latest 
equipment will be used each trip. 
Buy a Lettuce Leaf Insurance Policy. 
No cucumbers, fried potatoes, 
radishes, or other explosives 

allowed in the baggage car. 


ATTENTION. 


The bathing car is open at all hours en route. 

No extra charge for baseball equipment, skates, bicycles 
or dolls. : 

Mickey Milk, your engineer, will tell you how he killed 
thirteen coffee pirates single-handed. P 

The Beet Top Band meets all new citizens at the station. 
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Teachers are expected to 


[Sample tests for teachers. 
provides all teachers.] 


She does not hesitate to try out new methods 
of teaching, if she has made a study of them 
and believes she can obtain better results than 
with those she has been following. 

She does not act without careful study and 
reflection, but when she has made up her 
mind that a course is the correct one, she does 
not fear to adopt it. 

Does not complain if conditions in the room 
are not to her liking, but accepts cheerfully 
such conditions and makes the most of them. 

She is able not only to make herself fit into 
the situation, but has the ability to use even 
unsatisfactory conditions to advantage, and 
does so cheerfully. 

She is loyal to the plans and purposes of the 
schools, to her fellow workers, and co-operates 
to the fullest extent to make their work‘a 
success. 

Has complete faith in the final outcome of 
things. She knows that life has its dark side, 
but she will not permit herself to brood over 
the world’s ills. She knows. that behind the 
clouds the sun is still shining. 

She does not become discouraged over her 
work or worry in the face of difficulties. The 
more difficult the task, the harder she works, 
and when her pupils do not seem to progress 
in their studies, she does not blame them, but 
herself, and then works still more diligently to 
set things aright. 

She does not become discouraged in the face 
of opposition and difficulties, but works with 
an abiding confidence in the final success of 
her plans. 
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test themselves by “Standards of Efficiency” which he 


Knows that time is a very important element 
in the pupil’s growth and she does not ex- 
pect results in a day. 

Does not show impatience even with the 
slowest arid the dullest, and she does not give 


up until the slowest and the dullest under- 
stand the lesson. ; 
She never lets her zeal for the school 


machinery cause her to lose sight of the child. 

Co-operates completely in the general poli 
cies of the school system and she does her 
best to carry out and work in harmony with 
such policies. 

She possesses an abundance of common sense 
and knows how to deal with patrons so as 
to win their confidence and esteem. 

Keens 2 cool level head and does not go to 
pieces even in the most trying circumstances. 

If she has any peculiarities, she is able to 
keep them under control. 

Possesses a balance of character, an equilib- 
rium of nature, which causes her to be smooth 
and even tempered in the most trying circum- 
stances. 

She possesses dignity and grace of bearing 
and does not easily display her feelings. 

Takes a personal interest in the life of the 
school and feels that as an employee of the 
schools it is her duty to help make their work 
a success, 

She has an interest not merely in her own 
work, but in the work of the entire school, and 
does what she can to make the work of her 
fellow teachers pleasant and profitable. 





ZEB KINNEY ON PROFESSORS 


Well, these professors that you ask about 
Who come here every year are curious. 


They read the books that other people don’t. 


Some of them go in and pound the typewriter 
three times a day, 

Like I would go to meals; but what they write 

Not one of us keers any word about. 

I figger out they write their heavy books 

For one another, not for common duffers. 


I peeked just out of curiosity 
At some typewritten papers once upstairs 
And found it all about the big mistake 
Professor Somebody in Germany 
made in chapter four of his big book 
On quails, 





WILBERT SNOW 


[Century Magazine, February, 1924.] 


a book 

In which this squid will have his gills hauled 
out 

For some mistake he’s made. 


Next thing somebody else will write 


Of course they wouldn’t take advice from me; 

But I can see them gather barnacles 

Like my old sloop out there in Lobster Cove. 

When barnacles and eel-grass slow her down 

I haul her up and take a scraper to her: 

That’s what professors need—a good sharp 
scraper 

To clean the rubbish off their garboards, clean, 

The gubber from their engine-valves and pipes, 

To perk them up so they’ll get back their 
sprawl. 
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Principal 

My teachers were opposed to double pro- 
motions, although double promotion in our 
school system did not mean “ skipped work.” 

It seemed to me that one reason for their 
opposition came from their failure to recog- 
nize the range of abilities in their classes. To 
try to show them something of this range I 
gave the children of the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades some of the standardized tests; and 
when the scores had been found, I sent each 
teacher a report showing individual scores, the 
class median, the class range, and each child’s 
place in the class range. 

In a teachers’ meeting we discussed the 
great differences in spelling ability. A ques- 
tion was raised in regard to the best thing 
to be done in the case of the excellent spell- 
ers. Twelve children had spelled correctly 
from 88 per cent. to 96 per cent. of the words 
on which a standard of 88 per cent. 1s placed 
for eighth-grade children. One fourth-grade 
child had had forty-two words correct. I said 
that it was not right for this child to have 
the same spelling lessons that the two chil- 
dren who could spell but four of the words 
did. The teachers were not ready to agree 
that this was true. They said that these good 
spellers sometimes failed in their daily lessons, 
and that they would have misspelled those 
words that they had spelled in a list if they 
had been in sentences. I knew that this was 
probably true in the case of the poor and 
fair spellers, but I was not sure about the excel- 
lent spellers. I put twenty of the fifty words 
into sentences, and one week after the first 
test I dictated these sentences to the twelve 
children. The results showed that these chil- 
dren could spell the words quite as well in sen- 
tences. In fact, they made a better record 
because only two words were missed in the 
sentences that were not missed in the lists, 
and eleven words that had been failed in the 
lists were correct in the sentences. Some of 
this improvement may have come from the 
children’s looking up words that they feared 
they had had wrong in the first test. The 
teachers had done no work with these words, 
and the children had not been told which 
words they had failed. 

Our tables of scores showed us that just one 
child in the two hundred children tested was 
high in every test and that two were low in 
every one. Seven children were close to the 
median in every test. Sixty-four were not 
high in any, and thirty-three were not low 
in any. 

In teachers’ meetings and in conferences 
with small groups the teachers acknowledged 
that the range of abilities was much greater 
than they had supposed it to be. We decided 


Kensington School, 


Springfield, Mass. 


to give during the next month most carefyl 
consideration. to individual difference and to 
keep a list of all the provisions we could make 
during that time for these 
ability to do the grade work. 

The records of scores in spelling showed us 
that six children had much less power than 
their classmates and much less than children 
in lower grades. Investigation of their daily 


differences jy 


spelling lessons showed that these children 
were failing many words every day. We 
decided to work with these children as Py 


special group. We taught them how to study 
their spelling words. We helped them to 
divide words into syllables. We told them that 
different things helped different people to learn 
to spell. We gave them practice in seeing, 
writing and hearing as means of studying. We 
continued this work until the end of the 
term. We did not make them perfect spellers, 
but we did help them to study more intelf- 
gently, and we saw decided improvement in 
each case. We tried to teach the excellent 
spellers to test their own ability to spell the 
words of their daily lessons, and to spend time 
only on the words that they needed to study, 
We endeavored to show all of the children 
that the words of a spelling lesson do not need 
equal study and to interest each of them in 
finding the words most difficult for him. 

The child who was high in every scale and 
the two who were low in every one were 
tested by the Stanford Revision of the Binet- 
Simon tests. The first child was found to have 
an I. Q. of 142. One of the two children low 
in all tests had an I. Q.- below 70, and the 
other child one that was a little under 80. 
The second child was placed in a special class 
for subnormal children, the third one was given 
individual attention, and urged to try to beat 
his own records of work. We let the child of 
superior intelligence go at once into the next 
grade (5-B) for history and geography, and at 
the end of the term gave him a double pro- 
motion (5-A). 

The results in the Courtis tests in the fifth 
and sixth grades made us suspect that the 
emphasis on common fractions and decimals 
might have made the work with whole num- 
bers weak. We decided to see that opportuni- 
ties for drill in the four processes with whole 
numbers should be given throughout the six 
grades. The Courtis Cabinet helped each child 
to find out where he needed drill. 

We listed the pupils that the tables of scores 
seem to indicate would be subjects for double 
promotion, but for various reasons it was 
necessary to remove most of the names from 
the list. Some parents were not willing to 
consider it. The health of two of the children 
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made it seem unwise in their cases. Double 
promotion for some of them would mean 
placing them in the second half of the first 
year in Junior High School, and this did not 
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a complete list of the means and methods that 
had been used. This complete list follows :— 
PROVISIONS FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES. 


SLOWER CHILDREN. 





seem advisable. Our problem became one of 1. Give individual attention after school. 
making their present work a little richer. 2. Expect slower advance. 
carefyl We decided to give these children an oppor- 3. Accept lower standards. 
c . - . Summ “een 20e . e one wer - « “CESS 
adi u tunity to do extra reading for their geography 4. Give encouragement for every — and success. 
-¥ TP ‘ A ; 5. Give individu: er , period. 
ld " and history. There was good material in our ). Give individual help in study perioc 
ee. hool for a reference library, but it was scat 6. Give agent Bese work. 
~ : 5 ce c ’ 5 it on _ * 
ACES jn mae | tl 1 oe % ‘ “ 7. Call on them more frequently. 
tered in two or ‘hree P aces inconvenient tor &. Give suggestions at time of work. 
wed y the use of the children. We collected it; and 9, Help them before school. 
r than when the janitor had made some simple book- 10. Let brighter children test them on facts. 
hildr cases for it, we placed it in the only available 11. Let them sit at front of room to get at them. 
r dell space, a corner of the assembly hall. We 12. Find out home conditions. 
ly ~ Z : 2 . . P P ance or “ , 
hildres added two large tables and some chairs, and 13. Investigate irregular attendance personally. 
: arranged a library period for these superior 14. Try to find special interests. 
We ; “a 2 é : ua 15. Try to find something they can do well. 
z children. We soon found that we were wast- i . 
as 4 : ‘ ; : , Es 16. Divide the class into smaller groups. 
study mg time in trying to find desired material. We so a AR ae cai Bie Rk cael 
. y ° ° ° > 4 a ‘. s1V€ as) F ° 
em to asked the trained librarian of the High School to 1k. Give timid ones every possible opportunity to put 
m that look at our books and to advise us in regard fortis effort. 
» learn to a more practical arrangement of them for 19. Let them lead in something. 
eeing children’s use. We followed the advice given, 20. Help them to recognize and appreciate good leaders. 
We and catalogued the books by the Dewey sys- BRIGHTER CHILDREN. 
f the tem. In library periods the _ teacher-clerk 1. Let them help others. 
ellers worked with groups of children. She taught ‘2, Give them more work and special work. 
s, . . 2 7 ae ‘ “ _ s 
ntelli them how to use a book intelligently and 3. Give them harder work, a 
# ¢ ah i Give nities for individual progress. 
nt j how to use reference books. They worked to- i. Give opportunities tor im es 
In : . 3 . 5. Give extra work for double promotion. 
ellent gether to find material to answer questions 6. Give extra reading, but with a purpose 
. . . . ° I 4 c . « sf. 
1 the being considered in their regular classroom EE MAR eng ding Meee 
rin . . » bases - F 
time lessons. They had much to add in class dis- 8 Toke care sat to check initistive. 
tudy cussions, and they felt a responsibility for 9. Try to find out special interests. 
dren bringing these additions. They spent their 10. Have books ready to put into their hands for fur- 
need time in a profitable manner, and they gained ther information on questions being considered. 
n in a better appreciation of books. 11. Divide the class into smaller groups. ‘ 
2. See the »y know y se d : ary. 
At the end of the month we had a teachers’ *, a ne: egy ural oa ehrwe : ia 
° : : ¢ os c . Teach them the responsibilities of leadership. 
sal meeting to discuss our lists of provisions for 1s + oy ’ 
ere individual differences. To help each other we This work was done in an elementary school of Hack- 
net- combined our suggestions and gave each teacher — onsack, New Jersey. 
lave ee ee 
a POSTMEN 
the 
80. VIRNA SHEARD 
lass : ae 
ven I like postmen. I like postmen, their unruffled spirit. 
ai They are the winged Mercurys of our streets, They make so few mistakes, 
f Though they may not realize it. Even when the writing seems to have been done 
? They only realize they carry letters— With a whisk. 
ex Of different kinds 
at Just letters—Letters. They are wise, these men of letters— 
‘O- But they know the different kinds, Graduates of the School of Humanity, 
+h 0 By a One 1 know has a limp. 
t r something. Hill 70 
he He has four medals that he keeps in a box. 


I like postmen. You don’t have to explain to thew. 


" They understand. 

: They are gifted that way. Dowered mysteriously. 

i If you are looking madly for a letter, 

le They know. Without being told. 

x If they don’t bring it, their eyes say: “Sorry”; 

d And their husky voices (usually husky; it's the weather) 
Say: “There’s another mail from the East; 

5 Or West”—as it may be, for they know 

, “Today.” 

If they bring the letter they smile in a priceless way, 

It is as though one of the Fates smiled at you 


ae ae oe 





I like postmen. 

Their weather-beaten faces, when they grow old; 
Their understanding eyes. 

They just appear—and disappear—without any fuss. 
Sometimes—like the Angels on the hill—they bring 

Tidings of great joy. 

Alvwars they are the last link between ourselves 
And our own, who are away. 

They are the winged Mercurys of the dull town, 
Though they may not know it. 

| like postmen 

From the Literary Digest 
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EXPERIMENTS IN MUSIC 


[From New York Herald.] 


Music is playing an important part in an 
unusual experiment which is being carried on 
in the way of child education in this city. The 
experiment has been going on for less than 
nine months, yet tangible results have been 
obtained, according to the teachers in charge 
of and others observing the work. The childish 
reticence, backwardness and other elements 
with which the average public school teachers 
have to contend are being gradually eliminated 
through the use of music to co-ordinate free- 
dom and control among the children. 

Over on the East Side, where sweltering 
tenements cluster close to the Sixteenth street 
gas tanks, the experiment is going on daily. 
Miss Marjorie Kneeland, a young musician and 
teacher, is doing the work of making musical 
notes and chords stand for something in the 
minds of the youngsters and yet assist them 
in their academic work in general. 

By teaching the children different sounds on 
a piano, a pitch pipe or a metal keyboard re- 


Kneeland has noticed is that there seem 
to be no difference between the  variogs 
races as to the extent of appreciation of th 
significance of music. While the Latin children 
are usually more expressive than the Scand. 
navian or Russian children, the. latter make wp 
the difference in some other manner. 

The principal idea is to obtain co-ordinatioy 
of rhythm and the music. They have to cope 
with various effects of the home environment 
of these children, and musical instruction seems 
to be the universal means of reaching what they 
want to get at in these children. Music gives 
them both self-expression and self-control; it 
develops initiative and draws out the more 
secretive of the children. The influence over 
their academic work of the musical games and 
instruction seems to be greater than any other 
factor. 

When a class comes into the room and the 
ten boys and a like number of girls sit down 
in the little wicker chairs Miss Kneeland asks 








they want to remain slaves. 








From Rangoon, India, comes news that the efforts of the British to stop slavery 
on the border districts between Burmah and Assam _ are bitterly fought by the slaves 
themselves. They have enough to eat, their brains are comfortably soaked with opium, | 


That’s bad enough, but in Naga Hills human sacrifices still continue. The Papuan | 
head hunters capture and sell Indian children to be used in the sacrifices. 

That shocks us, but our own Supreme Court declared unconstitutional a law that | 
would have prevented United States head hunting under the guise of child labor. 
Whether you chop off a child’s head to please a savage god by the sight of its blood, | 
or kill a thousand children slowly to make money out of their small bodies, doesn’t 
make much real difference.—Arthur Brisbane. 











sembling the xylophone Miss Kneeland is able 
to familiarize the children with different notes 
on a blackboard, and by various exercises with 
their hands and feet to impress upon the 
children the value of the different notes. This 
is done through folk dancing to certain com- 
positions, by the use of cymbals, triangles and 
even two Indian drums for beating tempo, and 
by other exercises which usually call for co- 
ordinative manipulation of both hands and 
feet. 

According to Miss Kneeland even tone deaf 
children are beginning to respond to this 
method of musical suggestion. The 100 chil- 
dren in this school, which is known as an ex- 
perimental curriculum school and is the result 
of the joint effort of the Board of Education, 
the Public Education Association and the 
Children’s Aid Society, are divided into four 
classes. The classes include dull normal chil- 
dren, normal, gifted and unadjusted or neurotic 
children, and in these classifications they go 
all through the various phases of their mysical 
and academic work. 

There are all nationalities among the 
children, and an unusual fact which Miss 


the children which form of musical instruction 
they prefer. One day it will be the cymbals, 
another the triangles, and another the drums. 
Then Miss Kneeland will first hold a short ses- 
sion on the blackboard, asking one of the 
seven-year-old youngsters to write down a 
series of notes on a scale, as she plays them 
on the piano. It was almost uncanny to note 
the accuracy with which the majority of these 
children recognized the proper note, and also 
the ability they had in singing without the 
aid of piano or pitch pipe the notes called for 
by the teacher. 

“After a child has written the notes on the 
scale there is a general discussion as to 
whether or not they were correctly written and 
why. Then a boy or girl is asked to walk 
across the floor, taking long or short steps as 
indicated by the value of the notes in time. 
This also is discussed, and the reason giveil 
to the children. Rather the children do the 
reasoning and discussing themselves, Miss 
Kneeland merely leading them whenever this 1s 
necessary. In most exercises the initiative le 
solely with the children, the teacher mere) 
obtaining the desired results by suggestion. 
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A BOOK OF PUZZLE STORIES 


If there were a prize for a new creation in 
school books Bertha B. and Ernest Cobb of 
Newton Upper Falls, Massachusetts, would win 
it every time. They have built up a large pub- 
lishing business on “ Arlo,” of which we think 
the Journal of Education was the first to 
appreciate it ardently, and since then hundreds 
of thousands of children have enjoyed it rap- 
turously. 

But “Arlo” was far from “ Who Knows?” 
in ingenuity and fascination. This is a school- 
pook without a suspicion of a professional 
comrade. There are one hundred and thirty- 
one Puzzle Lessons. 

YOU TWO. 

“You have traveled many miles together, 
you two, and yet you have never traveled the 
same path. 

“One goes one way, one another, and yet 
you always keep side by side. 

“You have been over the mountains and 
back again. 

“You are getting too old to travel now. 

“You had better stay at home and I will 
treat you kindly. 

“You shall have little to do, but perhaps 
you may still be useful.” 

There is an ingenious “ Key to Who Knows?” 

We will challenge any one to begin the book 
without vexatious sustained interest. The Arlo 
Publishing Company certainly has another of 
its winning books. 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


[“England in the Nineteenth Century.” By Sir Charles 
Oman, University of Oxford. New Edition. Revised. 
Cloth. 305 pages. New York and Boston: Longmans, 
Green and Company.] 

The students of today must know intimately 
the history of the leading countries of the 
worid, because, whatever is done by the United 
States today about the League of Nations 
or the World Court, the students of today wil? 
be constantly dealing with the probleims of the 
leading countries of the world. 

Whatever of prejudice there may now. be 
regarding these various countries will largely 
have disappeared when the students of today 
do the writing and speaking, voting and law- 
making of the United States. 

Great Britain will inevitably be our chief ally 
among the nations of the world. Whatever 
difterences may arise over unimportant matters 
will never estrange ecither nation from the 
other. The English language is a great bond 
of union, and the ideals of the two nations will 
always serve as a challenge to each to emulate 
the other. 

Great Britain since 1800, especially since 
1815, needs to be known and appreciated by the 
youth of today, and Sir Charles Oman of the 
University of Oxford has written a book 
especially adapted for use in the American 
schools. It presents English history from « 
viewpoint wholesome and every way helpful. 











decisive are its many superiorities. 


every typist. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO. 





THE NEW QUIET 12 


In School and Office 


HIS latest Remington model is repeating in the school- 
room the extraordinary success it has won in the busi- 
ness world. In half a century of typewriter history no 
other machine has so quickly won the hand and heart of teachers and students—so 


Its natural touch, its light action, and its exceptional responsiveness are a revela- 
tion in swift and easy operation. And the beauty of its work is a source of pride to 


Send to us for our booklet, “What Some of America’s Leading Schools Say About the 
Remington Quiet Twelve.’’ The testimony of these leading commercial educators is so 
convincing that it leaves nothing more to be said. 


(Branches Everywhere) 


REMINGTON 


TRIUMPHS 


374 Broadway, New York 





STANDARD SINCE THE INVENTION 
OF THE WRITING MACHINE 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those whe send im Reports and Documents will 


progressive movements.] 


check notably important and 


MABEL M. ANDERSON, BOSTON 


NOTES FROM RECENT MAGAZINES 


In an open letter to the governor and legis- 
lature in its Journal for February, the New 
York State Teachers’ Association respectfully 
calls attention to some things which need to 
be done for the betterment of the schools of 
the state. Chief of these are the establishment 
of a new landmark in rural education and the 
complete separation of the administration of 
the schools from the regular machinery of 
municipal government. 

The December number of The High School, 
the official organ of the School of Education of 
the University of Oregon, is given over to a 
consideration of “The Project as a Means of 
Vitalizing History Teaching” and “ Community 
Civics versus Textbook Civics,” both discussed 
by Rollien Dickerson of the University High 
School of Eugene, Oregon. There are four 
levels in the teaching of history: First, the 
straight textbook method; second, a_ topical 
performance or recitation of a unified block or 
section of the assignment; third, the socialized 
“problem-project teaching,” and fourth, the 
highest level, in which the child expresses his 
facts, acquired through the other methods, in 
some whole-souled playful fashion as in drama- 
tization or in co-operative historical journalism. 

“Poetry in the Schools” is discussed in the 
January Journal of Educational Method by 
Marian A. Dogherty of the Hancock School, 
Boston. Miss Dogherty is especially fitted to 
write on this subject as she has been a success- 
ful teacher of English for several years to 
classes of foreign-born Italian girls who are 
struggling with the language at the same time 
that they are acquiring a taste for English 
literature. 


That she has succeeded in giving her girls 
a love of poetry for itself is shown by the 
fact that in the ninth grade twenty-nine girls 
voluntarily learned “The Last Leaf” by 
Holmes, thirteen learned “Crossing -the Bar” 
and thirty-four memorized Browning’s “ Ap- 
paritions.” 


In his article on “ The Teacher’s Personality” 
in American Education for January, President 
Henry Louis Smith of Washington and Lee 
University says that the four essential char- 
acteristics of a successful personality are a 
warm, responsive heart; forcefulness, that is, 
the power to control yourself and others; the 
vision which habitually sees through and _ be- 
yond the mere outer husks and surface appear- 
ance, and discerns the inner and greater mean- 
ing of things; and fourth, the habit of constant 
growth, the only antidote to the benumbing 
process of routine work; growth in breadth 


and depth of knowledge, of interest and of 
sympathy. 
iiaaiieinigns 
CHARACTER TRAINING IN’ EARLY  ADo. 
LESCENCE 

Many mistakes are made by teachers because 
of their ignorance of the changes occurring 
both in the body and the mind of the adoles- 
cent, says Rev. Felix Kirsch in Catholic School 
Interests for January. Honest teachers will 
admit that the period of adolescence is the 
most mysterious in life. If childhood is a 
riddle, then adolescence is a Chinese puzzle, 
and invites every new generation of educa- 
tionists to attempt a solution. There is a wall 
around Boyville and Girldom, and the gate is 
closed to all adults. Novelists and playwrights, 
philosophers and psychologists have tried to 
break through the wall, but the sincere inves- 
tigator must admit that the period remains full 
of mysteries. 

Catholic scholars in this country have kept 
strangely aloof from the subject. I hope that 
the day is not far distant, says Father Kirsch, 
when some Catholic educator will have the 
courage to record for us what he and his 
brothers and sisters in the profession have 
gathered from intimate contact with the boy 
and girl. 

allie 


PUBLIC SCHOOL FINANCE IN THE UNITED 
STATES, 1920-1922 


Every great war in which the United States 
has played a part has been followed by edu- 
cational developments of supreme importance. 
Although the United States was engaged in the 
World War less than two years, the effect 
upon education resulting from this brief period 
of warfare will perhaps prove to be as far- 
reaching and as important as those growing 
out of any previous war, according to a report 
just compiled by Fletcher Harper Swift for 
the Bureau of, Education. 

It was not until American Army officers 
found it necessary to have their orders shouted 
to American privates in three, four—yes, and 
even five languages that America awoke to 
the fact that in a country whose laws, whose 
very ideals were written in English, thousands 
upon thousands of adult citizens could not 
read a single word of the language of their 
adopted country. The first selective draft 
showed that there were 700,000 illiterates in 
the United States between twenty-one and 
thirty-one years of age, and that 20 per cent. 
of the total number of men examined were 
physically unfit for military service. Worse 
still, thousands upon thousands of children 
were discovered to be growing up amid condi- 
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Special Summer Course 


for training of 


MUSIC SUPERVISORS 
ITHACA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


June 26th to August 6th 
ALBERT EDMUND BROWN, Dean 


First President of Eastern Music Supervisors’ 
Conference 
Assisted by_ fifteen prominent teachers of Wide 
Reputation and Experience 


Courses in Methods, Sight Singing, Harmony, Ear 

Training, Conducting, ete. and all Standard 

methods of instruction used in the teaching of 
Public School Music. f 


School Certificate at conclusion of Summer School 
Course. 





Opportunity for Private Instruction in any branch 
of Music with famous Ithaca Conservatory teachers. 


Large Summer School Chorus and Orchestra. 
Residence Halls Gymnasium Auditorium 
Student and Faculty Concerts each week. 


Ithaca is located in the heart of the Beautiful 
Finger Lakes Region. 





| An Ideal Location for Summer School Work. 


| Friday Evening Social Gatherings and Week-End 
Excursions to nearby Picturesque Localities. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


339 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N.Y. | 














SUMMER SESSION | 


Cleveland School of Education and | 
Western Reserve University 
JUNE 23rd—AUGUST Ist 


A wide variety of content courses in the 
standard collegiate subjects and an un- 
usual selection of professional courses for 
school teachers, supervisors, and adminis- 
trators will be offered. Courses yield col- 
legiate credit toward the Bachelor’s degree | 
and graduate credit toward the Master’s | 
degree. 

Why Cleveland Is an Ideal Centre for 
Summer Study: 


All library, laboratory and other facilities 
of both institutions are at the disposal of | 
the student. 


A demonstration school containing all 
grades from kindergarten through the 
junior high school is in continuous session | 
and is open to all students. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Frequent opportunities are offered for ex- 
ecursions to points of interest in Cleveland 
and on the Great Lakes. 





Unusual facilities of a recreational nature 
are found within the city of Cleveland. 


For further information address: 


THE REGISTRAR 


Cleveland School of Education Building, | 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 






































tions which debarred them from any chance of 
securing even the rudiments of an education. 
The Ayres report, issued in 1918, emphasized 
and crystallized these general impressions into 
ominous figures, and one state after another 
was roused to action. 

In the two years from 1920 to 1922 the 
aggregate expenditures for school costs in this 
country increased 46.82 per cent. There were 
several causes for this, among which were the 
increase of school population, the lengthening 
of the school year, the many new types of 
studies, and the increased cost of living and 
the decrease in the purchasing power of the 
dollar. 

In spite of this vast increase in expenditures 
the present situation leaves much to be desired. 
In nearly every quarter the story is one 
of inadequate teachers’ salaries, inadequate 
buildings, inadequate revenues, glaring and 


ominous inequalities in educational opportuni- 


ties. 

There never was a time in the history of 
American education when there was a 
greater need for sane and _ scientific 
leadership. The intelligent findings of 
scientific students show that school facili- 
tes must not be lessened but immeasurably 
increased, and that there should be a careful 
study of the sources and distribution of school 
Tevenues. 


The greatest obstacles at the present time 


S mentiiicdiicaatiteented 





are the district system, unscientific methods of 
apportioning state aid, and the employment 
of the general property tax as the chief source 
of school revenue. 

But in spite of this there never was a time 
when the citizens were so alive to the impor- 
tance of public school finance and to the neces- 
sity of inaugurating reforms. The results of 
this public attitude and of the work of students 
of school finance are clearly discernible in the 
legislation of the last biennium. 

senpslianltin 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE WORK-STUDY-PLAY 
PLAN 

At the present time there are fifty-four cities 
in the United States in which one or more 
schools are operating on the work-study-play 
plan. The Bureau of Education has issued a 
bibliography giving the materials on the sub- 
ject as submitted by the superintendents in 
these cities, officials who have had actual ex- 
perience in operating the plan. 

Accompanying this bulletin is another on “The 
Training of Teachers for Platoon Schools.” 
by Dean W. J. Barnes of Teachers College, 
Akron, Ohio. It includes four-year courses, 
two years of general courses in education, a 
year of general and specific observation work 
and apprenticeship in teaching in the senior 
year. This should fit the teacher for special- 
ized teaching or for general work awaiting re- 
adjustment of the system to the new school. 














A COLLEGE OBJECTIVE.. 


Schuyler, Nebraska, February 12, 1924. 

Dear Dr. Winship: I read with a great deal of interest 
“Brisbane’s College Interpretation,” and your editorial on 
it, in the January 17, 1924, issue of the Journal. 

The two main objects of any man’s education are to train 
his mind to think accurately and independently—Accuracy 
and Independence of thought are the goal. One of the 
greatest things any institution can do for a man is to 
make a self-instructor out of him. The greatest men that 
this world produced were the greatest self-instructors, 
self-tutors. Roosevelt, Taft, Bryan, Wilson, and scores 
of others, did not become leaders in their chosen line 
simply because they were college graduates, but because 
they continued educating themselves beyond any course a 
college may offer. Thomas Edison spent only three 
months in school. Ford, Rockefeller, Schwab, Hill, 
Shakespeare, Franklin, Columbus, Demosthenes,—all mas- 
ter self-instructors. 

The two classes of people who do our colleges the most 
harm are those who expect a college graduate to know 
everything, and those college graduates who know they 
know everything. Knowing the “Ways of the College” 
and knowing the “Ways of the World” are two different 
kinds of knowledge. The great do not copy after college 
rules, never imitate, they insist on themselves. “Know 
Thyself.” College degrees are a great assistance to any 
man who has enough kick left in himself to continue his 
hard study in the school of Life and the University of 
Hard Knocks,—and fits himself into the ways of the 
world. The graduate who does not know how to look into 
a book, or into nature, without the direction of an instruc- 
tor, knows less than the non-graduate who insists on him- 
self. 

I am 100 per cent. for all higher institutions of learning, 
advanced degrees and diplomas, and do not hold them re- 
sponsible for failures. All that any institution can do is 
to develop whatever there is in the student. The things 
we can do the best no one but our Maker can teach us. A 

‘man may have as many degrees as a physician’s ther- 
mometer, know Shakespeare by heart, and may remain a 
parrot or a phonograph. The creative mind is born and 
developed by proper use. Let us not hold our schools, 
colleges, universities, and various institutions of learning 
responsible for such student’s knowledge and ability as 
no one but his Maker can teach him. 

Sincerely yours, 

F. J. Vogltance. 





—_—o—— 


TRUTH IN ADVERTISING BOOKS. 


In its simplest terms, advertising is news. How very 
important, then, that it should be true! Since the days 
when patent medicines were about the only products gen- 
erally advertised there has been a marked improvement in 
the character of all advertising. Today the associated ad- 
vertising clubs of the world maintain an ideal which they 
express in the slogan “Truth in Advertising.” Reputable 
publishers of magazines and newspapers have, for years. 
scrutinized each piece of advertising submitted to them to 
see that its statements adhere strictly to the facts. They 
refuse to print advertisements which contain exaggerated 
statements likely to mislead their readers. 

In this connection of truth in advertising news, it is in- 
teresting and gratifying to note a case in point of a publi- 
cation extensively advertised in the Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans. 

In the advertisements of Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 
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pedia, the statement has been repeatedly made that the cog 
of preparing this work for the press was $450,000, regarded 
in publishing circles as an unprecedented—in fact, a tre. 
mendous figure to spend upon a set of books designed 
primarily for the education of children. The fact is, how. 
ever, that the figure used in advertising statements jg ae. 
tually less than the cost of preparation, according to Smart 
Gore & Company, Chicago, members of the American Ip. 
stitute of Accountants, who have made investigation ang 
have issued the following statement to F. E. Compton and 
Company under date of February 8, 1924 :— 

“Complying with your request we have investigated the 
cost of preparing for publication the work known a5 
‘Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia’ and we find such cost to 
have been $472,060.88. This sum covers only direct ex. 
penditures for editorial work, pictures, sundry materials, 
ordinary expenses, and a proper allocation of a proportion 
of office management salaries and includes no item ex- 
pended on account of printing or binding the complete 
product, for sale. 

“Yours very truly, 
Signed) “Smart. Gore & Co.” 
—o—— 


United States rubber sales in 1923 was $186,000,000, 
—o—— 
FAMOUS GERMAN DULLARDS. 


German historians delving into the distant past have com- 
piled a list of some of the “Peck’s Bad Boys” and the “Tom 
Sawyers” of Europe who became world figures in achieve- 
ments of various kinds and especially on the battlefield. 

Napoleon stands first, not that he was a particularly bad 
boy, but because of his campaigns and accomplishments 
which brought him everlasting fame. Napoleon, it is re- 
corded, was always a constant source of annoyance to his 
teachers, and when he was a military academy student he 


was known as one of the most stupid young men in his or 


any of the other classes. 

One of Napoleon’s opponents in war in later years, the 
Duke of Wellington, was known as a lazy youngster, and 
in his school days his thoughts always appeared to be pre- 
occupied with matters other than books of study. General 
Blucher was another who, according to German custom, 
was known as a “last place” pupil, one of the class relegated 
to the rear seats in the schoolroom because of their un- 
willingness to learn. Blucher hated to apply himself, ia 
the classroom, and was particularly adverse to learning his 
A B C’s. It was years even before he was able to write 
his own name. 

Charles Darwin never cared much for his schoolroom 
tasks, “but always appeared more interested in birds and 
animals and things in the great outdoors, and was known 
among the other youngsters as having a weakness for chas- 
ing every cat or dog in sight.” 

Isaac Newton was another “last place” pupil. Nelson, 
the British naval hero, while not exactly a bad boy in 
school, is listed as having no talent at all and even below 
the average in his classes. Oliver Goldsmith did not like 
school at all, and Lord Robert Clive, statesman and gen- 
eral, as a boy was the despair of all his teachers. After ie 
had been expelled from four schools, his father in des- 
peration sent him on a long cruise to the East, where 
eventually he founded the Empire of British India. : 

To the chemical world of Germany the name of Voa 
Liebig ranks with that of Thomas Edison and electricity 
in America. Most of the school days of Von Liebig were 
spent in the back seats, and this has been one of the fav- 


orite stories of the German school children for several 


generations. 
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BOOK TABLE 


[No publisher or author dictates one line that 
his official representative does not believe to be true.] 


GENERAL HYGIENE, REVISED. By Frank Over- 


ton, M.D., author of “Applied Physiology,” sanitary 
supervisor, New York State Department of Health. 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta: 


American Book Company, Incorporated. 

“General Hygiene, Revised” is for students accustomed 
to think from effect to cause, to connect individual re- 
sponsibility to community responsibility, and every phase 
of health and hygienic conditions is treated from the stand- 
point of science rather than from the mere achievement 
of results by a “rule of thumb.” It is by no means an 
empirical presentation of any phase of the subject, but is 
rather the application of the latest scientific information 
for the protection of individuals, families and communi- 


ties. 


STORY OF AMERICA AND GREAT AMERICANS. 
By Henry Eldridge Bourne and Elbert Jay Benton. 
both of Western Reserve University. loth.  Illus- 
trated. Boston, New York and Chicago: D. C. Heath 
and Company. 

In a captivating way these authors tell the story of the 
making of the America of today by inventors, by im- 
proved transportation, by laws, by pioneers, by adventur- 
ers, always by the vision, energy and patriotic devotion 
of famous Americans of near one hundred of whom some 
eniment characteristic fact or incident is told. 

The approach to the spirit and purpose of the book is 
brilliantly prepared by an account of the Great America 
of today with its Statue of Liberty, Yellowstone Park, 
endless fields of wheat, great steamships. Then follows 
the thrilling story of the way inventors have changed our 
homes, our industries, our commerce, and our life. The 
men whose genius has achieved all this are nobly honored. 

When the children are intensely interested in the 
America of today then the authors begin with Washing- 
ton and come down the years, magnifying the glorious 
deeds of the famous Americans. We do not see how the 
story of America could be more effectively and interest- 


ingly told. 


INDUSTRIAL HISTORY. By Harry B. Smith, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. Cloth. Illustrated. 300 pages. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

Professor Smith reveals his fitness for the creation of 
an “Industrial History” in this paragraph : “If you see 
only the conquest and downfalls of nations and the crum- 
bling ruins of civilizations long passed away, then your 
pupils will see only the kingly chariots, the waving ban- 
ners, and the falling walls; they will hear the crash of steel 
on steel as each fresh nation uproots and destroys the 
creations of its enemies. In this case history will have 
appealed to you as a series of mighty waves of destruc- 
tion upon which the new and better has been builded; but, 
unless you have been doubly careful and ever watchful, it 
has remained with your pupils as a long chronological 
story of strife, destruction, and war. Through all the 
centuries of this history there has been a constructive force 
constantly active, the friend of man in all his better pur- 
poses, moving upward irresistibly with him as he has risea 
from barbarism to civilization.” 

It is equally easy to write Indus:rial History as mere 
multiplication of varieties of machinery for commercial 
gains, attained through Industrial Wars. It is little bet- 


goes on this page. Nothing is said on this page that the Editor or 






ter to have commercial clashing that reduces workmen to 
mere machines exploited for financial triumphs than to 
have men mowed down in battle. Indeed, there is a cer- 
tain spirit of heroism when army meets army that is en- 
tirely lacking in much of the so-called industrial progress. 

There is no textbook that should be selected with as 
great care as an Industrial History. If the book over- 
magnifies inventions without intensifying the human good 
it is about as well to study battles. 

Money gained at human loss is criminal tragedy. 


THEN AND NOW IN EDUCATION, 1845-1923. A 
Message of Encouragement From the Past to the Pres- 
ent. By Otis W. Caldwell, Lincoln School, Columbia 
University, and Stuart A. Courtis, dean Detroit Teachers 
College. Cloth. Illustrated. 400 pages. Yonkers-on 
Hudson, New York: World Book Company. 

Messrs. Caldwell and Courtis have rendered an important 
service in their presentation of the contrast between the 
“Survey” of the Boston Schools in 1845 and in 1923. No 
men are better fitted to study the two “Surveys” than are 
Dr. Otis W. Caldwell, whom many regard as demonstrating 
the most scientic art of teaching of any school principal, and 
Dr. Stuart A. Courtis is the prime minister in the realm of 
testing results. 

In 1886 we had the satisfaction of unearthing the papers 
from ‘which the Report used by Doctors Caldwell and 
Courtis was based. I had just come into editorial manage- 
ment of the Journal of Education, and one of the “Thirty- 
one Boston Masters” still living told me that the original 
papers were somewhere in the rooms of the Boston School 
Committee. Edwin P. Seaver was then superintendent of 
schools of Boston, a man who refused to have adequate 
office assistance, and he and I made diligent search among 
the various piles of documents and I rejoiced beyond ex- 
pression when we found those invaluable papers. 

Since then several students of education have made use 
of the Report, but never has it rendered anything like the 
service it will now render in the comparison of the “Then 
and the Now in Education.” 





THE TEACHING OF READING. A_ Textbook of 
Principles and Methods. By Harry Grove Wheat, State 
Normal School, Glenville, West Virginia. Cloth. Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, Columbus, San 
Francisco: Ginn and Company. 

“Teaching Reading for Meaning” is the keynote of every 
paragraph in this masterful leadership in making the 
science of education function in the art of teaching read- 
ing. 

The first notable achievement of Dean Wheat’s evolu- 
tion through revolution, of demonstration without experi- 
mentation, is that of elimination of all traditional details. 

His direct simplicity appears in the use of “aims” instead 
of “objectives,” but simplicity does not signify lack of 
vigorous vitality in his application of psychology in peda- 
gogy as the following paragraph proves: “Reading is an 
elaborate, difficult, and highly complex mechanical process 
which demands in its mastery carefully formulated direc- 
tion and guidance on the part of the teacher and serious 
effort and application of no mean order on the part of the 


pupil.” 
Another notable feature of Dean Wheat is the use he 
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makes of his exhaustive reading of the literature of 
“Learning to Read.” He refers to nothing that he does 
not use. It is evident from the first that he is the master 
of the thought of every one whose thought he considers 
valuable in teaching elementary school pupils how to learn 
how to read. 

The definiteness of his “aim” may be readily seen from 
the caption of several of his chapters: “When Shall Read- 
ing Begin?” “The Work of the Eye in Reading.” “The 
Nature of Recognition.” “The Balance Between Mechanics 
and Meaning.” “The Balance Between Speed and Com- 
prehension.” “The Development of Modern Methods in 
Reading.” 


A TEXTBOOK OF THE HISTORY OF ARCHITEC- 
TURE. By A. D. F. Hamlin, A.M., L.H.D., F.A.LA,, 
professor of Architecture in Columbia University. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company. Cloth.  Illus- 
trated. xxviii + 479 pages. Price, $2.50. 

This is a new and revised (fifteenth) edition of a stan- 
dard handbook of architecture, a companion work to Van 
Dyke’s well known “History of Painting” and Marquard 
and Frothingham’s “History of Sculpture,’ published by 
the same house. Professor Hamlin has taken advantage 
of the reprinting to revise his book so as to make it if pos- 
sible more useful than before. Advantage has been taken 
of new discoveries in architectural history and archaeology 
to present new views of various topics, a number of topics 
in the chapters on medieval styles have been re-arranged, 
the bibliographies have been brought up to date, and 
changes necessitated by new achievements or the havoc of 
the Great War have been made. From the mechanical 
point of view the changes are greater; the type has been 
completely reset, and some of the numerous illustrations— 
there are 235 of them—are entirely new. The general ap- 
pearance and make-up of the book, however, remain un- 
changed. 

The volume covers as far as possible in the space avai!- 
able the history of architecture and its forms in all coun- 
tries and all times, from prehistoric architecture down 
through Egyptian, Chaldean, Assyrian, Persian, Jewish, 
Greek, Roman, Early Christian, Byzantine, Mohammedan 
(various schools), Early Medieval, Gothic, and Renais- 
sance Architecture, to the Classic Revival and Recent 
Architecture in Europe and the United States, with a chap- 
ter on Oriental Architecture (India, China, and Japan). 
Bibliographies, a glossary of architectural terms, an index 
of architects, and a general index are included. We know 
of no better convenient source of information and instruc- 
tion on this important field of human endeavor than Dr. 
Jiamlin’s useful and reliable handbook. 


STORIES FROM GREAT OPERAS. 

OPERA SYNOPSES. 

STORIES FROM WAGNER. 
By J. Walker McSpadden. All beautifully illustrated 
in full color, gilt top. 

New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 

These three books make a brilliant library of literature 
on Operas. Mr. McSpadden has standardized his studies 
of Great Operas, and in the three volumes of about 400 
pages each has provided all that is needed by the student 
or the general reader. 

“Opera Synopses” presents 143 operas from sixty-six 
composers. The material is grouped under each composer, 
who is also given a biographical sketch. Each opera is dis- 
cussed as to time and place first given, cast of characters, 
locale, and finally a story-telling argument puts the reader 
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in possession of the plot. For quick reference before 
hearing an opera it would be hard to find a more Usefyl 
guide than this. The material is arranged alphabet 
by composers, and an index is appended. The work is fur. 
ther embellished with a series of full-page illustrations, 

“Stories From Great Operas” is an appetizing book, ap. 
pealing alike to the lover of good stories, the music fol. 
lower, and the book connoisseur. It retells in easy, hart. 
tive form the plots of famous operas.. There are Dine. 
teen in all, including the Ring tetralogy of Wagner 
“Lohengrin” and “Tannhauser,” the two Humperding 
operas, “Hansel and Gretel” and “The King’s Children’: 
the great tragic story of “Faust,” the story of the Spanish 
gypsy, “Carmen”; “The Bohemian Girl”; “Martha. 
“Mignon”; “The Prophet”; “The Troubadour” (or, 
the opera-goers have it, “Il Trovatore’); “Ajda” ‘and 
others equally famed in song and story. 

While not intended as a guide to the opera, this book 
will familiarize readers with the groundwork to famous 
musical compositions. The author has avoided intricacies 
of plot, and set the action and chief figures out in bold 
relief. These are not mere opera plots. They are stories. 
told with a detail and freedom not permitted by the stage 
action. The plots have been used chiefly as framework; 
upon which are erected rich, full narrative structures, 
Much is explained which can only be guessed at from the 
stage presentation. The volume is handsomely many. 
factured and charmingly illustrated in full color. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Studies in History, Economics and Publi r.” Vi 
ume CVII—‘English ' Penitential Discipline. and ke 
Saxon Law in Their Joint Influence.” Volume CX No. 2 
By Thomas Pollock Oakley, Ph.D.—‘Business Fluctua- 
tions and the American Labor Movement, 1915—1922” 
sa W. Lanfear, Ph.D. New York: Columbia University. 
prpoems of Today.” Edited by Alice Cecilia Cooper. 

rice, 80 cents.—"*Ways and Better English.” By Thomas 
H. Briggs and Isabel McKinney. Price, $1.20.—"E] Final 
DeNorma. Edited by Leslie Parker Brown. Price $1.00. 
nen teas ie aneaty French Novelists.” ‘By 
Ma owler. Price, 76 cents. Ss Yew Y¥ 
Chicago: Ginn and Company. en a oe 





“Personality and Social Adjustment.” By E 

_ “Per: ity vig ont. J rnest R. 
Groves. Price, $1.40.—‘‘Learn to Study Readers, Book 
One, Teachers’ Edition.” Price, 80 Cents.—‘“Learn to 
Study Readers, Book One.” Price, 64 Cents.—‘Ritchie's 


First Steps in Latin.” Revised Edition. Price, 88 Cents 
—‘Ritchie’s Second Steps in Latin.” Revised Edition. 
Price, $1.00.—“The American Community: An Elemen- 
tary Text in Community Civics.” By Jamés Albert Wood- 
burn and Thomas Francis Moran. Price, $1.48. New 
York, Chicago, Boston: Longmans, Green and Company. 

Modern Business Mathematics.” By George H. Van 


Tuyl. Price, $2.60.—‘Junior Business Training.” B 
Frederick G. Nichols. Price, $1.40.—"“High School Alge- 
bra. By C. E. Rushmer and C. J. Dence. Price, $1.24.— 


“The Business of Selling.” By Harold Whitehead. Price, 


$1.40.—“General Hygiene Revised.” By Frank Overton 
M. D. Price, $1.00.—‘Personal Hygiene Revised.” By 
Frank Overton, M. D. Price, 72 cents. Boston, New 


York, Chicago: American Book Company. 

Longmans’ Abbreviated French Tests: “L.’aventure de 
Jaques Gérard.” Par M. Stephane. Price, 15 cents.— 
“Ursule Mirouét.” Par H. De Balzac. Price, 30 cents— 
L’Eclusier,” Par E. Souvestre. Price, 25 cents.—“L@ 
Montre du Doyen Le Vieux Tailleur. Par Erckman- 
Chatrian. Price, 25 cents.—‘“Le Comte Kostra.” _ Par 
Victor Cherbuliez. Price, 30 cents.—“La Cométe Pour- 
quoi Huncbourgne Fut Pas Rendu.” Price, 15 cents. 
Par Erckman-Chatrian. Edited by T. H. Bertenshaw. 
London, New York, Toronto: Longmans, Green and Com- 


pany, 
“Our Constitution in My Town and My Life.” By 
Etta V. Leighton. New York City: Institute for Public 


Service. 


“Short Story Writing.” By N. Byllion Fagin. New 
York: Thomas Seltzer, Inc. 

“Roget’s Treasury of Words.” By C. O._ Sylvester 
Mawson. Assisted by Katharine Aldrich Whiting.— 


By John R. Pelsma.—“Training 
in Literary Appreciation.” By F. H. Pritchard.—‘“The 
Radio Amateur’s Handbook.” Third Edition, Revised 
by Maurice L. Muhleman. By A. Frederick Collins, 
Price, $1.75.—“Psychologv in Theory and Application. 


“Essentials of Speech.” 


By Horatio W. Dresser, Ph.D. New York City: Thomas 


Y. Crowell Company. 
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EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schouls or school events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 
acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


Los Angeles is to vote on a $34,640,- 
000 school bond issue in June. 





Charging that much propaganda is 
being spread through private concerns 
and interests offering prizes for con- 
tests in the public schools, Will C. 
Wood, state superintendent of public 
instruction, California, has sounded a 
warning to principals to be on their 
guard and said that no further essay 
contests will be announced from his 
office. “We cannot abandon systematic 
school work at the request of extrane- 
ous interests. Use the essay contest 
idea when it can be made to fit in to 
your program without distorting it; 
use it where it furnishes a motive for 
the regular work. But don’t upset 
your program and set your pupils to 
the extraneous task of writing on such 
themes, for example, as ‘The Value of 
a Cocoanut Diet to Children of the 
Eskimo, or ‘The Need for Construct- 
ing a Ship Canal from Los Angeles 
to the Imperial Valley.’ ” 


The Women’s Student Government's 
president, University of Tennessee, 
has issued the following: “Realizing 
that although a very small minority of 
the students drink in the campus, the 
action of even a small group casts 
disfavor on the entire student body, 
we hereby go on record as heartily en- 
dorsing the movement to put down 
drinking. We furthermore pledge 
ourselves to stand back of the bovs 
in whatever action they take to elimi- 
nate this evil.” 


State Superintendent Charles A. 
Lee of Missouri says the new. requirc- 
ments for teachers will draw many 
teachers to the state. It will recall 
teachers who left the state because the 
low standards made good teachers 
comet te with teachers of low stand- 
ards. 


Three State University students 
arrested for throwing eggs at an actor 
in a city theatre. Have such rowdies 
any place on a college campus? 


A district court in a Texas county 
has issued an injunction against a 
teacher insisting that he must not whip 
a certain boy “with a piece of garden 
hose three or four feet long” or “a 
board three feet long, four or five 
inches wide and half an inch thick” or 
other objectionable implement. 

Wisconsin has 20,512 teachers and 
the expenditure for schools is $58,000,- 
000. Illiteracy is now only 2.4 per 
cent., which is one-half what it was 
twenty years ago. 

Sponsored by many of the leading 
educators of the country, a project is 
on foot to raise $5,000,000 for the es- 
tablishment of a new woman's college 
at Bennington, Vt. Behind the move- 
ment are said to be the presidents of 
Wellesley, Radcliffe, Mount Holyoke, 
Smith, Barnard, Bryn-Mawr, Swarth- 
more, Cornell, Middlebury and a num- 
ber of other institutions. Proponents 
of the plan point out the necessity for 
a new woman’s college in the eastern 
section of the country because the 
present colleges are unable to accom- 
modate the flood of applicants. “It is 
proposed to institute a three years’ 
collegiate course in the new institution 
with shorter summer and Christmas 
vacations, in order that the expenses 
of parents may be materially reduced.” 

The Wells School of Boston has 
made a remarkable record in school 
savings. It is thought to be the best in 
the state. From March, 1922, to Jan- 
uary, 1923, 99 per cent. of the school 
enrollment made _ deposits several 
weeks, above 93 per cent. more than 
two-thirds of the weeks, below 90 per 
cent. only three times in the twenty- 
seven school wooks. 


The registration was about 1,700, and 
the weekly deposit was above $90 
several weeks, below $400 only onc- 
fourth of the weeks. 

On February 1 the students in the 
senior high school of Oklahoma City 
had in the bank, through the school, 
$99,374. 





The total wealth of Indians of the 
United States is officially reported to 
be $1,610,870,000, a ain in the past 
year of $283,000,000. Oil and gas have 
had much to do with the present wealth 
of the Indians. 





Dr. P. P. Claxton, superintendent, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, has a series of bril- 
liant scholarly lectures on “Prominent 
Men in American History.” 


State University of Iowa has 7,384 
students, or nearly 500 more than ever 
before. 


— 


The members of the California 
Council of Education are all elected 
by the state sections, one for each 300 
members of the section. There are 
several sections, as Southern Califor- 
nia, Northern California, the Central, 
or Fresno district, the Bay, or San 
Francisco-Oakland district. There are 
likely to be other sections organized. 





Charles Forrest Allen, Junior High 
School, Little Rock, Arkansas, is on a 
leave of absence—nine months—study- 
ing at Teachers College, New York, 
and a summer term on the faculty, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


_ Mrs. Claude D. Sullivan, Nashville, 
is editor of Tennessee Highways, pub- 
lished by Tennessee Good Roads Asso- 
ciation. Mrs. Sullivan has been active 
educationally and she pleads for good 
Ways as an educational necessity in 
rural districts. 
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Officers and faculty members of the 
University of Richmond, Richmond, 
Va., have acquired life insurance pro- 
tection through an unusual arrange- 
ment. Under the terms of the group 
insurance policy, the president of the 
university, the vice-president and 
treasurer and the dean receive protec- 
tion of $5,000. The faculty members 
and skilled workers, such as librarians, 
engineers and clerks, receive $4,000. 
There are fifty-one persons in the in- 
sured group. This group policy is 
issued on the so-called contributory 
basis. The university pays part of the 
-premiums and the insured individuals 
themselves contribute a part. 


Birmingham, Alabama, issues a 
School Building Survey, 175 pages, 
(8 by 11 inches), profusely illustrated. 
It is the most extensive survey we 
have seen. Superintendent C. B. 
Glenn had the assistance of W. E. Put- 
nam, director of Research; William B. 
Ittner, consulting engineer, and Dr. F. 
B. Dresslar of the United States 
Bureau of Education. The spirit of 
the Survey is expressed in this para- 
graph from the “Introduction.” “The 
evolution of public education has called 
for a new type of school plant. The 
mediocre, uninviting classroom struc- 
‘ture of a generation ago was sufficient 


for the limited demands on the public 
school of yesterday before the cen- 
tralization of industry, the develop- 
ment of big business, and the growth 
of urban centres; but changed indus- 
trial, economic, social and domestic 
conditions have occasioned a change in 
educational objectives and these, in 
turn, have called for a new type of 
public school.” 

Alexandria, Virginia, has an inter- 
esting Bulletin, United States Bureau 
of Education, 1923, No. 56, under the 
direction of W.S. Deffenbaugh, direc- 
tor of Surveys. It is delightfully con- 
structive. In a group of thirty cities 
of approximately the same population 
Alexandria is sixteenth in wealth and 
thirtieth in expenditure for education. 
The report is a continuous line of con- 
structive suggestions. Mr. Deffen- 
baugh was assisted by seven experts of 
the Bureau. 


The American Legion offers three 
cash prizes—$750, $500 and $250—and 
three medals, for the three best essays 
on “Why Communism is a Menace to 
America.” The cash prizes are to be 
used for scholarships in university or 
college selected by the winner. For 
particulars write to Garland W. 
Powell, Indianapolis. 

Superintendent M. H. Duncan, Lan- 
der, Wyoming, published in the local 
paper an article on “The Schools and 
Their Aims,” which had a wholesome 
effect in the enlightenment of the peo- 
ple, and in creating an_ intelligent 
community loyalty to the schools. 

Danbury, Connecticut, 
re-elected Superintendent 


unanimously 
Frank E. 


Watson with $500 increase in salary 
and high school principal with increase 
of $200. Both salaries are now $3.500. 
Practically all teachers have had smail 
salary increase. 
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Tampa, Florida, is fast fill 
quota of the Lee Memorial School 9 
Journalism, to be established at Wash. 
ington and Lee University. Dr, 9 
Louis Smith, president of Washingt 
and Lee, introduced the appeal 
Tampa ior funds for the re-establish, 
ment of General Lee’s first school of 
journalism. Southern newspaper 
lishers have contributed $75,000 to the 
establishment of this practical memor. 
ial to General Lee, and are conductip, 
a campaign in the Southern states to 
raise $425,000 as an endowment fund 





_President James Rowland Angell of 
Yale says: “Despite all that js Said 
against the younger generation [| be- 
lieve that most of the young people of 
today are better than their parents.” 

Barnard College, New York, is to 
have a “Department of Government” 
to train young women for solving the 
problems of active citizenship under 
the general guidance of Dean Virginia 
C. Gildersteen. 

“Who Knows?” by Bertha B. and 
Ernest Cobb, authors of “Arlo,” jg a 
book of matchless interest. “Who 
Knows?” is a “Book of 
Stories” with an accompanying “Key,” 
It is the most ingenious child’s work 
we have ever seen, but then every book 
by Mr. and Mrs. Cobb is a work of 
genius. 

M. H. Duncan, superintendent, Lan. 
der, Wyoming, has one of the best 
standards of efficiency we have seea 
He has fourteen standards for Per. 
sional Equipment, seven for Profes- 
sional and fourteen for Instructional 
Equipment. Under Personal Equip- 
ment, for instance, are Physical Eff- 
ciency, Alertness, Initiative, Self-Re- 
liance, Adaptability, Resourcefulness, 
Accuracy, Industry, Enthusiasm, 
Optimism, Patience, Sympathy, De- 
pendableness, Tact, Poise, Interest in 
the Lives of the Pupils. This is a 
sample of the thoroughness of the 
“Standards of Efficiency.” Under this 
general heading there are sixty-five 
standards. 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


APRIL. 
94-25: National Association of 
ie enmanship Supervisors. 


. Convention of Religious Edu- 
13-26; CYssociation, Providence, R. I. 
- Education Association of West- 
oes Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh. 
9-May 1: Tenth annual conference 
- Superintendents of Schools, 
Framingham Normal School. 
98-May 3: Education Week in Sa- 
yannah, Ga. State P. T. A. will 
meet here. 
City and 
will meet 


County Superintendents 
April 30. Superinten- 
dent A. G. Cleveland, president, 
Georgia Education Association, 
Valdosta, Ga. 

MAY. 


.3: Georgia Education Associa- 
ae Cavannah. K. T. Alfriend, 
Forsyth, Ga., secretary. 

5-9: International Kindergarten 
Union, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
5-10; National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teachers Associations, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

§-10: National Council Boy Scouts 
of America, St. Louis, Mo. 


18: International Good Will Day. 
JUNE. 

4.26: Ohio State Teachers Associa- 

tion at Cedar Point. Frank E. 

Reynolds, secretary, Columbus. 

2%6-July 2: National Conference of 

Social Work, Toronto, Ontario. 


%- July 5: National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C. 


OCTOBER 


30-31-November 1: Northeast 
sourj Teachers Association. H. 4 
Swanson, secretary, Kirksville, Mo. 

NOVEMBER. 
6-7-8: Colorado Education 
tion, Denver, Grand 
and Pueblo. H. B. 
Secretary, 520 
Building, Denver. 
§-1l1: Seventh National Conference 
of American Country Life Associa- 
tion, Columbus, Ohio. 


DECEMBER. 


29-31: Modern Language Association 
of America, Columbia University, 


Mis- 
G 


Associa- 
Junction, 

Smith, State 
Commonwealth 


New York City. (Secretary, Pro- 
fessor Carleton Brown, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 

29-January 3, 1925: American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Science, Washington, D. C. (Per- 
Manent secretary, Burton E. Liv- 
ingston, Smithsonian Institution, 


Washington, D. C.) 


ATTRACTIVE VACATION POSITION 
Increase Your Year’s Income $300-$500 
We desire correspondence with men 
or women who have had teaching ex- 
perience between ages 23-45 for work 
which is dignified, pleasant and profit- 
able. For further information write: 
E. C. McBride, Sales Manager 


NATIONAL HOME AND SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


2rd and Grand Kansas City, Mo. 































FRANK IRVING COOPER 
CORPORATION 
ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Sch oolhouse 
Planning 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 














WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 
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BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


EXCELLENT POSITIONS 


SUPERIOR TEACHERS 


EARLY APPOINTMENTS 


No Registration Fee 
BARDEEN-UNION 


No Charge to Schools 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


301-303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


WANTED TEACHERS 
especially those de- 
siring Prometion. 





ALBERT 


437 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wn. 








39TH YEAR 


Operate everywhere. 
Best Schools, Col- 
leges and Normals 
our clients. Send for 
booklet, “Teaching 
as a business.” 





MERICAN ::: 
and FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY iatwodnons to Colleges, 


ools and Families, 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 


and Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 


Schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





Kellogg's Agency 


recommends teachers and hag filled 
hundreds of high grade positions 
(up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 
ers. Established 1889. No charge 
to employers, none for registration, 
f you need a teacher for any de- 


sirable place or know where a teacher may be wanted, address H. S. Kellogg, 


31 Union Square, New York. 





SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 





® 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
366 FIFTH AVENUE 
New York City 
Charles W. Mulford, Prop. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
1836 Euclid Ave., 


A superior agency for 
people. We 
register only reliable 
candidates. Services 
free to school officials. 


superior 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
406 Union Trust Blidzg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. 


QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


SEND FOR 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 


certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARB 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


CIRCULARS 


F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 
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WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 





Long Distance Telephone 


—— s.r 


We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. . . 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager 
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How Many Teachers Want to Join 


The “Don’t Worry” Club? 


Everybody’s doing it now—joining the “Don’t Worry” Club by letting the T, C. U. 
share the risk of loss of income by reason of Sickness, Accident and Quarantine. Al- 
ways the sensible course, it has now become the popular one. 


We want to tell you all about the T. C. U.—how it has grown from a very small 


beginning until today thousands of 
Teachers, throughout America, share 
in its protection and, in time of need, 
participate in its benefits. 


Start the New Year right by be- 


coming one of those fortunate 
Teachers— 
—Who have no financial 


worries, due to Sickness or 
Accident. 


—Who have a regular income 
in time of need. 


Just sign your name and address 
in the corner, tear off and mail for 
complete information. It will place 
you under no obligation. 


Teachers Casualty 


Underwriters 


441 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Neb. 


What the T. C. U. Will Do For You 


It will pay you $50.00 a month when you are to- 
tally disabled by Accident or Confining Sickness, 
and $25.00 a month for illness that does not confine 
you to the house, but keeps you from work and re- 
quires medical attention at least once a week. After 
your policy has been maintained in continuous force 
for one year it will pay certain operation benefits 
in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 
per cent. increase in sick benefits for two months 
when you are confined in an established hospital. 
It will pay you $50.00 a month when you are quar- 
antined and your salary stopped. It pays regular 
indemnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major acci- 
dents, or for accidental loss of life. All benefits are 
doubled for travel accidents sustained through rail- 
way, street car or steamboat wreck. Protects during 
the vacation period as well as during the school year. 

If you desire larger benefits, either for accidental 
death or monthly benefits, the T. C. U. will supply 
your needs at a proportionately increased premium 
charge. 

We should like to send you a copy of our Booklet 
explaining fully the benefits of the T. C. U. to every. 


- teacher not now a member. Just sign, clip and mail 


the coupon. It will place you under no obligation 
whatever. 


Write Your Name Below for Full Information 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
! To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 
testimonials. 


PrIITIritiiitit iit 
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This coupon places the sender under no obligation. | 
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